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"They  came  with  strong  arms,  log  cabins  to  raise, 
And  read  iheir  Bibles  by  the  pine  knot's  blaze, 
Looking  forward  with  hopes  mingled  with  fears, 
And  began  the  eventful  hundred  years." 

RESPONSE   BY   THEIR    DESCENDANTS. 

"We  come,  with  clang  of  bells,  with  songs  of  praise, 
With  waving  banners,  with  electric  blaze, 
With  radiant  hopes,  and  with  inspiring  cheers, 
To  crown  the  memories  of  a  hundred  years. 
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THE   BEGINNING. 


WHEN,   HOW  AND  BY  WHOM   PENNSYLVANIA 
WAS  FOUNDED. 


ADMIRAL  SIR  WILLIAM  PENN,  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  British  Navy,  died  in  1670,  leaving  to 
his  son  William  a  claim  against  the  government  for  i^i 6,000, 
consisting  of  money  advanced  by  him  in  the  naval  service, 
and  of  arrearages  in  his  pay.  In  1680  William  Penn  peti- 
tioned Charles  II.  to  grant  him,  in  lieu  of  the  amount  due 
his  father,  a  tract  of  land  in  America  lying  north  of  Mary- 
land and  west  of  the  Delaware  River,  extending  as  far  west 
"  as  plantable."  *  After  a  number  of  conferences  regarding 
the  boundary  lines,  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  to 
which  the  petition  had  been  referred  by  the  King,  reported 
favorably  ;  they  also  presented  a  draft  for  his  approval,  con- 
stituting William  Penn  "absolute  Proprietary  of  a  tract  of 
land  in  America,  and  leaving  to  him  also  the  naming  of  the 
province."  King  Charles  signed  the  charter  March  4,  168 i,t 
and  named  the  province  "  Pennsylvania,"!  in  honor  of  the 
father  of  William  Penn;  and  April  2,  168 1,  he  issued  a 
"declaration,"  informing  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  that 
William  Penn,  their  absolute  Proprietary,  was  clothed  with 
all  the  powers  and  pre-eminence  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment.    On  the  8th   of  April  following  Penn  addressed  a 

*  Vide  Egle's  Centennial  History  of  Pennsylvania,  pp.  45-65. 

f  This  charter,  beautifully  written  on  parchment,  and  decorated  with  her- 
aldic devices,  may  be  seen  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Harrisburg. 

J  The  "  Woody  Land  of  Penn." 
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proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  informinc^ 
them  what  had  been  done,  and  that  he  would  not  "  usurp 
the  right  of  any,  or  oppress  his  person." 

Penn,  after  sending  a  deputy  (William  Markham,  his 
cousin.)  to  the  province,  published  a  description  of  his  grant, 
with  the  Royal  Charter,  offering  easy  terms  of  sale  for  lands, 
viz. :  "  Forty  shillings  sterling  for  one  hundred  acres,  sub- 
ject to  a  quitrent  of  one  shilling  per  annum  forever."  He 
then  appointed  three  commissioners  to  proceed  to  the  prov- 
ince, arrange  for  a  settlement,  lay  out  a  town,  and  treat  with 
the  Indians.  Early  in  the  year  (1682)  Penn  published  his 
plan  of  government,  and  certain  laws,  which  had  been 
agreed  on  in  England. 

Having  completed  his  arrangements,  Penn  sailed  from 
England  on  a  small  vessel  called  the  Welcome,  accompanied 
by  about  one  hundred  passengers,  and  after  a  voyage  of 
nearly  sixty  days,  landed  at  Newcastle  October  24,  1682. 
He  proceeded  to  Upland  on  the  29th,  and  on  his  arrival 
changed  the  name  to  Chester,  in  remembrance  of  the  city 
from  whence  he  came.  Thence  he  proceeded  in  the  early 
days  of  November  to  a  point  four  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Schuylkill,  "  where  there  was  a  high,  bold  shore, 
covered  with  lofty  pines.  Here  the  site  of  the  infant  city  of 
Philadelphia*  had  been  established." 

On  the  4th  of  December,  1682,  Penn  convened  a  General 
Assembly  at  Chester.  The  session  lasted  four  days,  and 
three  laws  were  enacted:  i.  An  act  for  the  union  of  the 
province  and  territories ;  2.  An  act  of  naturalization,  and 
3.  The  great  law,  or  code  of  laws,  consisting  of  sixty-nine 
sections.  December  19th  he  met  and  conferred  with  Lord 
Baltimore  regarding  the  boundary  line  of  their  provinces, 

*" Philadelphia,"  a  Greek  word  signifying  "brotherly  love,"  was  se- 
lected by  Penn,  as  he  himself  says,  before  the  city  was  born,  and  is  a 
token  of  the  benevolent  principle  by  which  he  intended  his  province  should 
be  governed.  —  Sherman  Day,  p.  ^44. 
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but  no  conclusion  was  reached  and  the  dispute  afterwards 
gave  Penn  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

About  this  time  (exact  date  unknown)  the  province  and 
territories  were  divided  by  Penn  into  three  counties,  those  of 
the  province  were  called  Bucks,  Chester  and  Philadelphia ; 
those  of  the  latter  (now  in  Delaware),  Newcastle,  Kent  and 
Sussex.  Sheriffs  and  other  officers  were  appointed  for  the 
several  counties,  writs  for  the  election  of  members  of  Coun- 
cil and  Assembly  were  issued  conformable  with  the  Consti- 
tution, and  on  the  lOth  of  January,  1683,  Penn  met  the 
Council  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  Assembly  two  days  later. 
Thus  was  the  government  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania 
inaugurated,  out  of  which  has  grown  the  great  Common- 
wealth of  to-day. 

After  making  several  treaties  and  visiting  the  Indians  in 
the  interior  as  far  as  Conestoga,  Penn  sailed  for  England 
June  12,  1684,  and  remained  away  till  December  i,  1699. 
On  his  return  he  labored  to  introduce  reforms  in  the  pro- 
vincial government,  but  failed.  He  negotiated  a  new  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Susquehanna  Indians,  and  also  with  the  Five 
Nations.  In  the  spring  of  1701  he  made  a  second  journey 
into  the  interior,  going  as  far  as  the  Susquehanna  and 
Swatara.  Business  complications  having  arisen,  Penn  sailed 
for  England  in  the  fall  and  arrived  there  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, 1 70 1.  Owing  to  straitened  financial  circum- 
stances, he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Queen  Anne,  in 
1 71 2,  to  cede  to  her  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Lower  Counties,  for  the  sum  of  i;i  2,000  sterling,  but  before 
the  legal  papers  were  completed  he  was  stricken  with  paral- 
ysis and  died  July  30,  17 18,  aged  seventy-four. 

While  Penn  accomplished  much,  he  also  suffered  much. 
He  was  persecuted  for  his  religion,  imprisoned  for  debt  and 
tried  for  treason.  After  his  death  it  was  found  that,  owing 
to  the  complication  of  his  affairs  and  the  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  his  will,  a  suit  in  chancery  to  establish  his  legal  heir- 
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ship  was  necessary.  Several  years  elapsed  before  the  ques- 
tion was  decided,  when  the  Proprietaryship  of  the  province 
descended  to  John,  Richard  and  Thomas  Penn.*  John  died 
in  1746,  and  Richard  in  1771,  when  John,  Richard's  son, 
and  Thomas  became  sole  Proprietaries.  But  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  soon  caused  a 
radical  change  in  the  provincial  government. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  I779,t  the  Assembly  passed 
resolutions  annulling  the  Royal  Charter,  and  granting  the 
Penns,  as  a  compensation  for  the  rights  of  which  they  were 
deprived,  ;^i 30,000  sterling.  This  ended  the  rule  of  the 
Penns  in  America.  They  retained,  however,  their  manors, 
real  estate  as  private  proprietors,  their  ground-rents  and 
quitrents  issuing  out  of  their  manors,  and  were  still  the 
largest  landed  proprietors  in  Pennsylvania.  They  subse- 
quently received  from  the  British  government  an  annuity  of 
^^"4,000  for  their  losses  during  the  Revolution. 

FORMATION  OF  COUNTIES. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  three  original  counties  of 
Pennsylvania  were  Chester,  Bucks  and  Philadelphia.  New 
counties  were  afterwards  created  in  the  following  order: 

1.  Lancaster,  May  10,  1729,  formed  of  a  part  of  Chester. 

2.  York,  August  19,  1749,  formed  of  a  part  of  Lan- 
caster. 

3.  Cumberland,  January  27,  1750,  formed  of  a  part  of 
Lancaster. 

4.  Northampton,  March  11,  1752,  formed  of  a  part  of 
Bucks. 

5.  Berks,  March  11,  1752,  formed  of  a  part  of  Philadel- 
phia, Bucks  and  Lancaster. 

6.  Bedford,  March  9,  1 771,  formed  of  a  part  of  Cumber- 
land. 


*  For  an  account  of  the  Penn  family,  see  Watson's  Annals,   Vol.    I.,  pp. 
I 2 1-6. 

•j-Dr.  Egle's  Centennial  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  192. 
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7.  Northumberland,*  March  21,  1772,  formed  of  parts 
of  Lancaster,  Cumberland,  Berks,  Bedford  and  Northamp- 
ton. 

As  Lycoming  County  was  formed  out  of  territory  taken 
from  Northumberland,  some  description  of  the  vast  domain 
comprised  within  the  original  boundary  lines  of  the  parent 
county  becomes  necessary,  so  that  the  reader  may  have  an 
intelligent  idea  of  the  country  over  which  Northumberland 
originally  spread. 

The  original  lines  separating  Berks  from  Northampton 
and  Lancaster  were  run  only  so  far  as  the  settlements  then 
extended,  and  in  1769  William  Maclay,  William  Scuft  and 
John  Biddle,  Jr.,  were  appointed  to  continue  them  "  as  far 
as  the  lands  lately  purchased f  by  the  Honorable  the  Pro- 
prietaries of  this  province  from  the  Indians  do  extend." 
The  western  boundary  of  Berks  County  was  accordingly 
surveyed  beyond  the  Susquehanna,  crossing  that  river  near 
the  mouth  of  Mahanoy  Creek  and  extending  as  far  as  the 
West  Branch.  That  part  of  the  present  area  of  Nor- 
thumberland County  inclosed  by  this  line,  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  and  Mahantango  Creek  thus  remained  in 
Lancaster  County ;  west  of  the  Susquehanna  the  western 
line  of  Berks  separated  its  territory  from  that  of  Cumber- 
land. Or  to  be  more  explicit,  Berks  extended  to  Lycoming 
Creek,  that  being  the  Indian  line,  and  took  in  the  territory 
on  which  Williamsport,  Montoursville,  Hughesville  and 
Muncy  now  stand.  South  of  the  river  from  these  points 
the  territory  belonged  to  Cumberland  County. 

The  purchase  of  1768  was  followed  by  a  rapid  influx  of 
population  into  the  region  above  the  North  and  West 
Branches,  and  with  the  seats  of  justice  of  Berks,  Lancaster 
and  Cumberland  counties  at   Reading,  Lancaster  and  Car- 

*Smuirs  Legislative  Hand  Book,  ed.  1894,  p.  199,  erroneously  gives  the 
date  as  March  27,  1772. 

f  The  purchase  of  1768  is  referred  to. 
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lisle  respectively,  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  early- 
demanded  better  facilities  of  civil  administration.  This  de- 
sirable result  was  finally  attained  March  21,  1772,  by  the 
passage  of  the  act  erecting  Northumberland  County,  with 
boundaries  described  as  follows  : 

Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Mahantango  Creek,*  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  Susquehanna ;  thence  up  the  south 
side  of  said  creek,  by  the  several  courses  thereof,  to  the 
head  at  Robert  Meteer's  spring ;  thence  west  by  north  to 
the  top  of  Tussey's  Mountain  ;  thence  south-westerly  along 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  Little  Juniata  ;  thence  up 
the  north-easterly  side  of  the  main  branch  of  Little  Juniata 
to  the  head  thereof;  thence  north  to  the  line  of  Berks  County; 
thence  north-west  along  the  said  line  to  the  extremity  of  the 
province  ;  thence  east  along  the  north  boundary  to  that  part 
thereof  which  is  due  north  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
great  swamp ;  thence  south  to  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
swamp  aforesaid ;  thence  with  a  straight  line  to  the  head  of 
the  Lehigh  or  Middle  Creek ;  thence  down  the  said  creek  so 
far  that  a  line  run  west-south-west  will  strike  the  forks  of 
Mahantango  Creek  where  Pine  Creek  fails  into  the  same,  at 
the  place  called  Spread  Eagle,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna ;  thence  down  the  southerly  side  of  said  creek  to 
the  river  aforesaid  ;  thence  down  and  across  the  river  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 

That  this  line  may  be  more  intelligible  to  the  general 
reader  some  explanation  is  necessary.f  There  are  two 
streams  known  by  the  name  of  Mahantango — the  one  first 
mentioned  (lows  into  the  Susquehanna  from  the  west,  form- 
ing the  present  boundary  of  Juniata  and  Snyder  counties ; 
the  other  sustains  the  same  relation  to  Northumberland  and 
Dauphin.  It  is  probable  the  county  line  struck  the  Little 
Juniata  a  short  distance  above  its  confluence  with  the  Rays- 
town  branch,  and  the  West  Branch  near  the  mouth  of  Bald 
Eagle  Creek,  two  miles  east  of  Lock  Haven.  The  west- 
north-western  boundary  of  the  county  was  Lycoming  Creek 


*Vide  Smith's  Laws,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  367-8. 

I  Hist.  Northumberland  County,  Brown,  Runk  &  Co.,  ed.  1891,  p.  143. 
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and  Burnet's  Ridge,  the  line  of  the  purchase  of  1768.  The 
"great  swamp"  is  identified  as  the  south-western  part  of 
Wayne  County  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Lackawanna ;  the 
line  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state  south  to  the 
"  great  swamp,"  and  thence  to  the  Lehigh,  is  the  present 
boundary  of  Wayne  County.  Part  of  the  south-east  line  be- 
tween the  Lehigh  River  and  Mahantango  Creek  still  pos- 
sesses geographical  significance  as  the  line  of  division  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Carbon  and  Luzerne,  Schuylkill  and 
Columbia,  and  Northumberland  and  Schuylkill,  respect- 
ively. 

On  the  2 1st  of  March,  1772.  the  Assembly  passed  an  act 
defining  the  boundaries  of  Bedford  County,  which  was 
erected  in  1771,  and  adjoined  Northumberland  on  the  south- 
west; this  act  and  the  act  passed  the  same  day  erecting 
Northumberland  assigned  to  those  counties  different  and  in- 
consistent boundary  lines,  and  in  order  to  rectify  this  dis- 
crepancy the  line  in  question  was  again  defined  September 
30,  1779.*  As  thus  established,  the  south-west  boundary 
of  Northumberland,  beginning  on  the  Juniata  at  the  termi- 
nus of  a  north  line  from  the  gap  in  Tuscarora  Mountain 
near  Path  Valley,  coincided  with  that  river  as  far  as  Jack's 
Narrows,  where  it  deflected  to  the  north  along  the  summit 
of  the  watershed  between  Kishocoquillas  and  Standing 
Stone  creeks  ;  from  the  head  of  the  latter  it  extended  west- 
ward along  the  summit  of  Tussey's  Mountain,  the  ridge 
separating  Bald  Eagle  and  Little  Juniata,  and  Chestnut 
Ridge  to  the  head  of  the  south-west  branch  of  Bald  Eagle, 
thence  a  direct  course  to  the  head  of  Moshannon  Creek, 
and  down  that  stream  to  its  junction  with  the  West  Branch. 
Considerable  territory  was  thus  added  to  the  county. 

Although  a  large  county  as  originally  formed,  it  is  prob- 
lematical whether  Northumberland  was  the  largest  in  the 
state  at  that  date.     If  not  of  equal  or  greater  extent,  Bed- 

*Vide  Smith's  Laws,  Vol.  L,  pp.  472-3, 
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ford  was  certainly  scarcely  inferior  in  size,  but  Westmore- 
land was  formed  from  the  latter  in  1773,  and  from  that  date 
until  1795  the  position  of  Northumberland  as  the  most  ex- 
tensive sub-division  of  the  state  was  unquestioned.*  Its 
greatest  proportions  were  attained  in  1785,  when,  by  the  act 
of  April  9th,  all  that  part  of  the  purchase  of  1784  (at  Fort 
Stanwix)  west  of  Lycoming  Creek  to  the  Allegheny  River 
and  east  of  Conewango  Creek  [which  falls  into  the  Alle- 
gheny at  Warren],  and  north  of  Burnet's  Ridge,  was  placed 
within  its  limits.  Northumberland  f  County  thus  extended 
along  the  northern  line  of  the  state  from  Cofiewango  Creek 
to  the  line  of  Wayne  County,  and  from  the  Lehigh  River 
to  the  Allegheny,  with  a  maximum  breadth  equal  to  nearly 
two-thirds  that  of  the  state.  The  extent  of  this  region  ex- 
ceeded that  of  several  states  of  the  Union. 


*Vide  History  of  Northumberland  County,  edition  of  1891,  pp.  143,  144. 

fAll  land  within  the  late  [1784]  purchase  from  the  Indians,  not  heretofore 
assigned  to  any  other  particular  county,  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  within 
the  limits  of  Northumberland  County  and  Westmoreland  County,  And  that 
from  Kittanning  up  the  Allegheny  to  the  mouth  of  Conewango  Creek,  and 
from  thence  up  said  creek  to  the  northern  line  of  this  state,  shall  be  the  line 
between  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  County. — Smith's  Laws,  Vol. 
I  I.,  p.  325. 
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THE  NINE  YEARS'  CONTEST  AND  THE  FIERCE 
FIGHT  FOR  THE  COUNTY  SEAT. 


IT  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  give  the  early 
history  of  the  settlements  along  the  river  and  re- 
cite the  trials,  tribulations  and  sufferings  of  the  pioneers 
at  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  To  do  that  would  re- 
quire the  space  of  a  volume.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  a  majority  of  the  earliest  settlers  from  Muncy  to  Ly- 
coming Creek  were  largely  from  New  Jersey,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  Quakers  and  Scotch-Irish.  The  latter  found  a  lodg- 
ment in  White  Deer  Valley,  and  along  the  river  beyond 
Lycoming  Creek. 

When  the  Revolutionary  war  closed,  in  1783,  settlers  be- 
gan to  pour  into  the  valley  and  the  population  rapidly  in- 
creased. And  as  the  county  seat  was  at  Sunbury,  forty  and 
more  miles  away,  those  who  had  business  there  were  put  to 
considerable  trouble.  The  great  streams  of  Pine,  Lycom- 
ing, Loyalsock  and  Muncy  had  to  be  crossed,  and  as  there 
were  no  bridges  in  those  days,  and  they  were  often  swollen, 
their  passage  was  difficult  and  dangerous.  And  before 
reaching  Sunbury  the  wide  river  had  to  be  crossed,  which 
also  added  to  the  dangers  of  the  journey. 

As  the  Northumberland  court  had,  as  early  as  1786,  or- 
ganized several  new  townships  far  up  the  West  Branch,  a 
feeling  of  unrest  soon  began  to  manifest  itself  among  the 
settlers,  on  account  of  the  long  distance  to  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice, and  a  movement  for  a  new  county  was  started.  It  was 
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proposed  that  it  should  be  carved  out  of  that  portion  of 
Northumberland  County  lying  west  of  Muncy  Hills.  This 
movement,  commenced  in  1786,  was  pushed  with  vigor  for 
nine  years  before  success  was  reached.  From  the  first  the 
movement  met  with  strong  opposition  from  the  people 
of  Northumberland,  Sunbury  and  those  living  in  what  is 
now  Union  County.  They  imagined  that  the  dismember- 
ment of  their  county  would  prove  detrimental  to  them,  and 
notwithstanding  its  immense  territory,  the  possibility  of 
populous  settlements  fifty  or  sixty  miles  beyond  Sunbury 
was  not  thought  of  at  that  time. 

An  examination  of  the  meagre  records  *  of  the  Assembly 
during  the  nine  years  of  contention  that  followed  affords  an 
insight  of  the  struggle  which  ensued.  The  first  record  we 
have  is  under  date  of  September  25,  1786,  and  it  informs  us 
that  "  an  act  for  erecting  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of 
Northumberland  into  a  separate  county  was  engrossed  and 
brought  in  for  the  Speaker  to  sign."  Wh'en  or  by  whom 
the  bill  was  introduced  the  minutes  fail  to  inform  us.  But 
that  such  a  bill  had  been  foreshadowed  is  shown  by  a  brief 
entry  under  date  of  September  12,  1786,  that  a  "petition 
from  a  number  of  inhabitants  praying  against  a  division  of 
Northumberland  County  was  received  and  filed." 

The  next  entry  in  the  Journal  appears  November  16, 
1786,  to  the  effect  that  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Dale.f 
seconded  by  Mr.  Antes,  and  adopted  as  follows : 

Whereas,  By  an  act  passed  the  25th  of  September  last, 
entitled  "An  act  for  erecting  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
of  Northumberland  into  a  separate  county,"  it  appears  by 
the  second  section  of  said  act,  that  the  line  to  be  run  from 
the  mouth  of  Nescopec  to  the  line  which  divides  the  waters 
of  the  East  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  from  those  of  the 

*  Only  to  be  found  in  the  State  Library,  HaiTisburg. 

f  Samuel  Dale  lived  at  that  time  in  what  is  now  Union  County,  and  was 
first  elected  a  member  of  Assembly  in  1785.  He  died  September  27,  1804, 
aged  63. 
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West  Branch,  is  to  be  run  to  a  point  due  west,  which  said 
hne  is  an  error  in  the  engrossed  act,  and  totally  inadmis- 
sible, therefore 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Antes,*  Mr.  Dale  and  Mr.  Bracken- 
ridge  f  be  a  committee  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  remedy  the  de- 
fect in  the  aforesaid  act. 

This  was  the  first  set-back,  but  the  movers  in  the  enter- 
prise were  not  discouraged,  for  an  entry  in  the  Journal  un- 
der date  of  December  22,  1786,  reads: 

A  petition  from  a  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  county  of 
Northumberland  was  read,  stating  the  many  grievances  they 
labor  under,  by  reason  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  and  for 
said  county  being  held  at  Sunbury,  and  praying  the  peti- 
tions presented  to  the  former  House  of  Representatives  for 
a  removal  of  the  seat  of  justice  from  the  said  town  may  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  this  House.  Ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

These  petitioners  resided  in  the  territory  which  now 
forms  the  counties  of  Lycoming  and  Clinton,  and  their  re- 
quest to  have  the  county  seat  removed  from  Sunbury  is 
what  first  stirred  up  the  opposition.  The  prayer,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  with  favor,  for  an  entry  in  the 

*Col.  Philip  Frederick  Antes  was  an  elder  brother  of  Col.  John  Henry 
Antes,  the  builder  of  Antes'  Fort  during  the  Indian  troubles  in  this  valley. 
He  was  prominent  during  the  Revolution  and  held  many  offices  of  trust.  At 
an  early  day  he  came  from  Philadelphia  and  settled  at  Northumberland.  In 
1782  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  that  county;  in  1784,  1785  and  1786  he 
served  as  a  member  of  Assembly;  died  at  Lancaster  September  20,  1801. 
His  youngest  daughter,  Catharine,  married  Simon  Snyder  in  1796;  Snyder 
was  elected  Governor  in  1808,  aud  served  three  terms. 

f  Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1750.  When  five 
years  old  his  father  came  to  Pennsylvania  and  settled  on  the  "barrens"  of 
York  County.  Here  the  son,  after  many  struggles,  secured  an  education, 
graduated  at  Princeton,  was  licensed  to  preach  and  joined  the  Revolutionary 
army  as  chaplain  in  1777.  He  soon  after  abandoned  the  clerical  profession 
and  turned  his  attention  to  the  law;  settled  at  Pittsburg  in  1781,  prospered  in 
his  profession,  and  was  elected  to  the  Legislature.  Governor  McKean  ap- 
pointed him  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  and  he  sat  upon  the 
bench  in  Williamsport  soon  after  the  beginning  of  this  century.  He  died  at 
Carlisle  in  181 6. 
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Journal  on  the  same  day  informs  us  that  "  the  bill  or  sup- 
plement to  the  first  act  was  read  three  times  by  paragraphs, 
and  debated,  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed."  On  the  27th 
"  the  supplemental  act  erecting  a  new  county  "  was  "  brought 
in  and  the  Speaker  directed  to  sign  it." 

What  became  of  the  bill  we  are  uninformed.  The  records 
are  silent.  That  it  failed  there  is  no  doubt,  but  through 
what  influence  we  are  left  in  ignorance.  Evidently  the 
Speaker  did  not  "  sign  it,"  as  "  directed."  There  was  some 
new  and  powerful  influence  at  work  to  prevent  the  consum- 
mation of  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners  and  the  good  will 
of  the  members.  It  is  surmised  that  this  influence  came 
through  a  combination  of  landed  interests,  and  was  used  to 
set  aside  this  act  of  the  Assembly  before  it  became  a  law. 

At  this  time  Robert  Morris,  the  "  financier  of  the  Revo- 
lution," was  starting  out  on  his  vast  scheme  of  land  specu- 
lation, and  as  he  wielded  great  influence,  it  is  believed  that 
he  was  opposed  to  the  dismemberment  of  Northumberland 
County.  Why?  He  had  purchased  many  thousands  of 
acres  within  her  territory,  and  afterwards  became  the 
owner  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres 
in  Western  New  York,  known  as  the  "  Genesee  country," 
adjoining  Northumberland  County  on  the  north.  James 
Wilson,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
also  mixed  up  in  the  land  speculation  here,  together  with 
foreign  interests.  The  famous  "Williamson  Road"  was 
also  projected  and  built  from  Loyalsock  to  Lycoming  Creek 
and  thence  to  Trout  Run,  over  the  mountains  via  Block 
House,  and  on  to  what  is  now  Steuben  County,  N.  Y,, 
where  the  "  city  of  Bath  " — named  after  the  Countess  of 
Bath — was  founded  in  the  wilderness.  Great  foreign,  as  well 
as  domestic,  interests  were  involved  in  this  scheme  of  coloni- 
zation, and  the  road  was  built  to  facilitate  travel  from  Nor- 
thumberland to  this  settlement,  and  was  the  great  highway 
for  many  years. 
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Although  there  is  nothing  on  record  to  show  that  such 
was  the  fact,  yet  the  circumstances  point  to  this  secret  oppo- 
sition to  the  erection  of  Lycoming  County  as  coming  from 
the  great  land  speculators  of  that  day.*  Why  ?  it  may  be 
asked.  Because  they  feared  it  might  prove  detrimental  to 
their  schemes.  When  Morris  overreached  himself,  failed, 
and  lost  his  influence,  the  opposition  to  the  creation  of  the 
county  ceased. 

But  to  return  to  the  contest  for  a  new  county.  Although 
defeated  at  the  moment  when  victory  seemed  sure,  the 
friends  of  the  project  were  not  dismayed,  and  did  not  give 
up  the  fight,  for  we  learn  from  an  entry  in  the  Journal  of 
February  27,  1787,  that  a  "petition  of  385  inhabitants  of 
Northumberland  County  was  filed,  praying  that  the  seat  of 
justice  may  be  removed  from  Sunbury  to  Northumber- 
land." 

The  object  of  this  was  to  avoid  ferrying  across  the  wide  river 
to  Sunbury;  and,  it  may  be  added,  this  was  the  beginning 
of  the  bitter  feud  between  Sunbury  and   Northumberland 

*  Under  the  Proprietary  government  land  was  disposed  to  whom,  on  what 
terms,  in  such  quantities,  and  such  locations  as  the  proprietor  or  his  agents 
saw  proper.  The  unoccupied  lands  were  never  put  in  the  market,  nor  their 
sale  regulated  by  law.  Every  effort  made  by  the  Assembly  to  secure  uni- 
formity in  the  sale  and  price  of  land  was  resisted  by  the  proprietor  as  an  in- 
fringement upon  his  manorial  rights.  After  the  Commonwealth  became  vested 
with  the  proprietary  interests,  a  law  was  passed  April  9,  1781,  for  establishing 
the  land  office,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  those  persons  to  whom  grants  had 
been  made  to  perfect  their  titles.  July  i,  1784,  an  act  was  passed  opening  the 
land  office  for  the  sale  of  vacant  lands  in  the  purchase  of  1768.  The  price 
was  fixed  at  ;i^io  per  100  acres,  or  ZZ^i  cents  per  acre,  in  addition  to  the  war- 
rant survey  and  patent  fees,  and  the  quantity  in  each  warrant  limited  to  400 
acres  and  the  six  per  cent,  allowance.  The  purchase  of  1784  having  been 
completed  and  confirmed  by  the  treaty  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  January,  1785,  the 
land  office  was  opened  for  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  new  purchase,  December 
21,  1785,  at  which  the  price  was  fixed  at  ;[^30  per  100  acres,  and  warrants 
were  allowed  to  contain  1,000  acres  with  10  per  cent,  overplus,  besides  the 
usual  allowance.  Colonel  Pickering,  Samuel  Hodgdon,  Tench  Cox,  Duncan 
Ingraham,  Andrew  Craige  and  Myers  Fisher  entered  into  an  association  for 
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which  the  mellowing  influences  of  a  hundred  years  have 
failed  to  entirely  eradicate. 

On  the  1st  of  March  following,  the  Journal  informs  us, 
"  the  petition  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Heister,  Antes  and 
Dale  to  report"  The  latter  two  were  the  Representatives 
of  Northumberland  County,  and  we  can  easily  infer  what 
their  report  was. 

The  pressure  on  the  Assembly  was  continued.  March  9, 
1787,  a  petition  signed  by  576  "  inhabitants  of  Northumber- 
land County,  praying  for  the  seat  of  justice  to  be  removed 
from  Sunbury,"  was  received.  The  subsequent  day  a  report 
on  the  petition  signed  by  385  persons  was  read  and  laid  on 
the  table,  but  the  minutes  do  not  state  its  purport.  On  the 
17th  of  March  the  report  was  called  for,  and  the  committee 
instructed  to  "bring  in  a  bill  removing  the  seat  of  justice 
from  Sunbury."  The  records  do  not  show  what  action  the 
committee  took,  but  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  was  done  in 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  385.  Nothing  more  is  heard 
of  the  movement  until  November  16,  1787,  when  it  appears 


the  purpose  of  purchasing  63,000  acres  under  this  act,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  was  located  in  i'radford  County  [or  more  properly  the  mirthern  part  of 
Northumberland  County].  Nevertheless,  the  price  of  the  land  was  placed  so 
high  that  but  few  speculators  ventured  to  invest  in  the  hilly  and  heavily  tim- 
bered lands  of  Northern  Pennsylvania.  Under  the  pressure  of  certain  land 
jobbers  who  were  holding  important  offices  (?)  in  the  Commonwealth,  like 
John  Nicholson,  Robert  Morris  and  William  Bingham,  an  act  was  passed 
April  3,  1792,  in  which  the  price  of  vacant  lands  was  reduced  to  fifty  shillings 
per  100  acres,  or  6^^  cents  per  acre.  Speculation  ran  wild.  Applications  for 
warrants  poured  into  the  land  office  by  tens  of  thousands.  The  law,  while  it 
appeared  to  favor  persons  of  small  means,  and  prevent  the  wealthy  from  ac- 
quiring large  portions  of  the  public  domain,  was  so  drawn  that  by  means  of 
fictitious  applications  and  poll  deeds — that  is,  mere  assignments  of  the  appli- 
cation without  the  formalities  of  acknowledgment — any  party  could  possess 
himself  of  an  unlimited  quantity  of  the  unappropriated  lands.  Within  a  year 
or  two  nearly  all  the  lands  in  the  county  [then  Northumberland]  had  been 
applied  for — Nicholson,  Morris,  Bingham,  James  D.  LeRoy,  Henry  Drinker, 
John  Vaugban,  Pickering  and  Hodgdon  being  the  principal  holders. — Craft's 
Hist.  Bradford  County,  pp.  40,  41. 
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that  "petitions  were  filed  for  dividing  Northumberland 
County."  The  session  finally  closed  without  anything  be- 
ing done. 

Although  foiled  in  their  efforts,  the  petitioners  were  still 
determined  and  plucky,  for  when  the  next  session  opened 
the  fight  for  division  was  renewed.  On  the  6th  of  March, 
1788,  there  is  an  entry  in  the  Journal  of  a  petition  having 
been  received,  praying  for  a  division  of  the  county.  And, 
as  if  to  vary  the  monotony,  six  days  later  a  petition  "against 
a  division"  was  reported. 

As  time  progressed  matters  grew  more  serious.  March 
13th  a  petition  containing  the  signatures  of  682  persons 
"  residing  west  of  Muncy  Hills,"  was  presented.  They 
prayed  for  a  new  county,  and  asked  "  that  Loyalsock  be  the 
division  line  on  the  north  side  of  the  West  Branch,  and  the 
White  Deer  Mountains  on  the  south  side  of  said  river." 
The  petition  was  consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
"committee  appointed  March  3d,"  which  had  the  prayer  of 
the  385  under  consideration. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  matter  till  the  20th  of 
November,  1789,  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  when  the  in- 
habitants, evidently  wearied  of  submitting  to  such  treat- 
ment, appealed  to  the  Assembly  in  force,  for  the  minutes 
tell  us  that  on  that  day  "a  petition  from  996  inhabitants  of 
Northumberland  County,  residing  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Susquehanna,  was  read,  praying  for  a  division  of  said 
county,"  and  laid  on  the  table.  This  great  array  of  names 
for  that  time  must  have  embraced  every  settler  west  of 
Muncy  Hills  to  Bald  Eagle  Valley,  and  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  have  a  copy  of  the  petition  at  this  day  to  con  over 
the  names  of  the  signers,  but  as  more  than  a  century  has 
passed  it  has  very  likely  long  since  perished. 

This  great  petition  could  not  very  well  be  ignored.  Some 
decisive  action  must  be  taken.  The  Journal  informs  us  that 
it  was  soon  read  the  second  time  and  referred  to  a  com- 
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mittee  to  report.  We  are  not  informed  who  composed  that 
committee,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  packed  with  the  friends  of 
those  opposed  to  a  new  county,  for  as  early  as  the  20th  of 
December,  1789,  it  submitted  an  elaborate  report*  adverse 
to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  The  principal  objections 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  were  "that  the  population  of 
Northumberland  County  will  not  justify  a  division;"  that 
"the  situation  of  the  country  requested  to  be  erected  into  a 
separate  county  is  more  convenient  to  the  present  seat  of 
justice  than  many  parts  of  other  large  counties,  and  the 
river  Susquehanna  forms  the  single  obstruction  in  the  way;" 
that  '*  if  regard  is  had  to  the  counties  which  may  in  future, 
or  to  the  inconveniences  which  would  immediately  attend 
the  remaining  part  of  Northumberland,  this  division  will 
prove  itself  the  more  inexpedient,  since  the  remaining  part 
will  constitute  the  most  irregular  figure,  encompassing  the 
new  county  on  three  of  its  sides,  whilst  the  officers  of  justice 
must  as  a  consequence  be  compelled  in  some  instances  to  take 
circuits  around  it  to  avoid  the  release  of  their  prisoners  by 
carrying  them  through  this  county  in  a  direct  course."  The 
committee,  "  influenced  by  these  general  and  special  rea- 
sons," reported  that  "  the  prayer  of  the  petition  from  Nor- 
thumberland County  for  a  division  of  the  same  cannot  be 
complied  with." 

Some  of  the  reasons  of  the  committee  seemed  to  be 
based  on  the  ground  that  there  would  be  no  future  improve- 
ment ;  that  the  old  county  was  finished  and  her  territory 
should  not  be  disturbed.  What  the  "  special  "  reasons  were 
the  committee  does  not  say,  but  it  can  easily  be  inferred 
that  they  came  from  the  secret  power  operating  against 
division,  for  the  report  was  supplemented,  August  24,  1789, 
by  a  "petition  from  divers  owners  of  land  in  the  county  of 
Luzerne  [erected  September  25,  1786,]  remonstrating  against 

*For  the  report  in  full  see  History  of  Lycoming  County,  Brown,  Runk  & 
Company,  publishers,  1892,  p.  216. 
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an  act  for  erecting  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Nor- 
thumberland into  a  separate  county." 

Just  why  the  owners  of  land  in  Luzerne  should  object  to 
the  division  of  an  adjoining  county  does  not  appear,  but  it 
was  doubtless  done  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  cer- 
tain individuals  to  oppose  the  erection  of  a  new  county. 
The  same  day  this  petition  was  presented  there  came  one 
"  from  John  Van  Campen,  agent  for  the  citizens  of  this 
state  residing  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  owners  of 
land  in  the  county  of  Luzerne,  remonstrating  against  the 
act  to  set  apart  the  northern  part  of  Northumberland  County 
into  a  separate  county." 

From  the  tenor  of  this  "  remonstrance  "  it  can  easily  be 
inferred  that  a  combination  of  land  speculators  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  opposition  to  the  new  county  project.  Henry 
Drinker  and  other  Quakers,  residents  of  Philadelphia,  were 
interested  in  large  bodies  of  land  in  Luzerne,  and  doubtless 
were  in  sympathy  with  Morris.* 

The  negative  report  of  the  committee  was  a  hard  blow 
to  the  friends  of  the  new  county  movement  and  slightly 
dampened  their  spirits,  but  they  were  not  entirely  subdued. 
They  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  being  compelled  to  travel 
from  forty  to  sixty  miles  to  the  county  seat,  undergo  the 
perils  of  crossing  half  a  dozen  dangerous  and  turbulent 
streams,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  and  expense  involved 
in  such  journeys.  They  resolved  to  let  the  matter  rest  for 
a  short  time  and  then  renew  the  fight  for  division  with  all 
the  vigor  they  could  command. 

Nearly  five  years  elapsed  before  the  contest  for  division 
was  renewed.  Under  date  of  February  15,  1794,  we  find 
this  entry  in  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  : 
"  Petition  from  a  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  county  of 


*  The  Assembly  met  in  Philadelphia  at  this  time,  consequently  the  oppos- 
ing influences  were  in  easy  reach  of  the  members. 
3 
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Northumberland  was  read,  praying  that  in  case  a  new 
county  should  be  erected  out  of  the  same,  the  seat  of  justice 
within  the  same  may  be  fixed  on  the  west  side  of  Lycoming 
Creek,  at  the  mouth  thereof.     Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table." 

From  the  tenor  of  this  petition  it  would  seem  that  the 
question  of  a  new  county  had  been  under  consideration  be- 
fore it  was  presented.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  pe- 
titioners favored  the  selection  of  Jaysburg  for  the  seat  of 
justice,  as  a  town  had  been  founded  there  before  Williams- 
port  was  thought  of. 

But  as  the  petition  met  with  the  usual  fate,  nothing  more 
was  done  that  session.  At  least  the  records  are  silent.  In 
the  meantime  William  Hepburn,  who  resided  on  the  east 
side  of  Lycoming  Creek,  at  what  is  now  the  foot  of  Park 
Street,  had  been  elected  a  State  Senator  from  Northumber- 
land County,  at  a  special  election  held  January  8,  1794,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Senator  Wil- 
liam Montgomery.  Hepburn,*  whose  parents  were  natives 
of  Scotland,  was  born  in  Donegal,  Ireland,  and  came  to 
Northumberland  County  as  early  as  1773.  He  was  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  the  Indian  troubles  which  followed,  be- 
came the  commander  of  a  company  of  militia,  and  rendered 
the  country  good  service.  He  was  shrewd,  active  and  un- 
tiring, not  easily  discouraged,  and  became  the  champion  of 
the  new  county  project. 

Soon  after  taking  his  seat  we  find,  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 26,  1795,  the  following  on  the  Senate  Journal: 

Mr.  Hare,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  and 
report  on  the  petitions  praying  for  a  division  of  Northum- 
berland County,  made  report,  and  the  same  was  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  petitions  pray- 
ing for  a  division   of  Northum.berland  County  report:  That 

*  For  a  full  account  of  his  life  and  remarkable  career,  see  Meginness'  His- 
tory of  the  Hepburn  Family,  pp.  59-81. 
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as,  from  the  great  extent  of  Northumberland  County,  much 
inconvenience  is  suffered  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
county  from  their  great  distance  from  the  present  seat  of 
justice,  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners  ought  to  be  granted,  and  they  therefore  rec- 
ommend the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  dividing  Northumberland  County  in  a  manner  that 
may  appear  most  convenient  to  the  inhabitants  thereof 

The  committee  consisted  of  the  following  senators :  Wil- 
liam Hepburn,  Northumberland,  chairman ;  Robert  Brown, 
Northampton;  John  Kean,  Berks;  Robert  Hare,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Zebulon  Potts,  Montgomery. 

The  committee  acted  promptly.  On  the  7th  of  March, 
1795,  the  Journal  says:  "Mr.  Kean,  from  the  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  reported  a  bill  entitled,  'An  act 
for  erecting  part  of  the  county  of  Northumberland  into  a 
separate  county,'  and  the  same  was  read  for  the  first  time." 

On  the  1 2th  of  March  following  the  bill  was  read  the 
second  time  and  considered  by  paragraphs,  and  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Brown,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hepburn,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  new  county  should  be  named  "  Jefferson."  On  the  14th 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  was  resumed,  and  the  question 
of  commissioners  to  select  a  site  for  the  public  buildings 
coming  up,  the  following  gentlemen  were  proposed :  John 
Andre  Hanna,  Cadwallader  Evans,  Robert  Brown,  Samuel 
Postlewaite  and  William  Elliott,  or  a  majority  of  them.  It 
was  afterwards  decided  to  leave  the  selection  of  commis- 
sioners to  the  Governor. 

The  question  of  selecting  a  name  coming  up  again,  a 
motion  was  made  to  strike  out  "  Jefferson  "  and  insert  "  Ly- 
coming," but  it  was  lost.  Mr.  Kean  then  moved  that  "  Sus- 
quehanna" be  adopted,  but  that  motion  was  lost  also.  Mr. 
Postlewaite  then  moved  to  call  it  "  Muncy,"  but  his  motion 
was  lost.     After  further  debate  a  reconsideration  of  the  mo- 
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tion  to  call  the  new  county  "  Lycoming,"  after  the  great 
stream  which  had  for  sixteen  years  formed  the  boundary  line 
between  Northumberland  and  the  disputed  Indian  lands, 
was  proposed  and  carried.*  The  title  of  the  bill  was  then 
agreed  to  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  transcribed  for  third 
reading. 

On  the  loth  of  March,  1795,  the  bill  was  taken  up  on 
third  reading,  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Canan,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Whelan,  Section  2  was  amended  by  inserting  next 
after  the  word  "  Commonwealth,"  the  words  "  provided, 
nevertheless,  that  the  said  county  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a 
separate  representation  until  it  shall  be  certified  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  said  county  to  the  sheriff  thereof,  that 
1,150  taxable  inhabitants  at  least  reside  within  the  bounds 
of  the  said  county." 

Further  consideration  of  the  bill  was  then  postponed  till 
Wednesday,  March  25th,  when,  on  motion  of  Senator  Hep- 
burn, it  was  taken  up,  passed  and  referred  to  the  House  for 
action. 

It  was  the  7th  of  April  before  the  bill  came  up  in  the 
House,  when,  after  some  debate,  it  was  referred  back  to  the 
Senate  with  several  amendments,  and  the  addition  of  a  sec- 
tion requiring  the  commissioners  of  the  new  county  to 
"  take  a  faithful  and  accurate  account  of  all  the  taxable  in- 


*By  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768,  the  Indians  disposed  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  territory  for  $10,000.  The  line  ascended  Towanda  Creek,  ran 
along  Burnett's  Ridge,  crossed  the  hills  to  Tiadaghton  (Pine)  Creek,  thence 
down  that  stream  to  the  river,  thence  up  the  south  side  to  Canoe  Place 
(Cherry  Tree), and  across  the  mountains  to  Kittanning.  All  territory  north-west 
of  this  line  was  Indian  land.  Afterwards  the  Indians  claimed  that  Lycoming 
Creek  was  what  they  called  Tiadaghton,  and  the  deception  was  not  known 
till  the  Indians  admitted  it  at  the  treaty  of  1784.  It  was  on  account  of  this 
stream  figuring  for  sixteen  years  as  a  disputed  boundary  line  that  the  county 
was  called  Lycoming.  The  name,  according  to  Heckewelder,  is  corrupted 
from  the  Delaware  Indian  word  Legani-hanne,  signifying  sandy  stream.  On 
Scull's  map  it  is  written  Lycaumic,  which  shows  that  the  transition  to  Ly- 
coming was  easy. 
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habitants  and  make  return  of  the  same  under  their  hands 
and  seals  on  or  before  February  i,  1796." 

A  committee  of  the  Senate  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
a  committee  of  the  House  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  conference  committees  met,  when  it  was  agreed  that 
the  new  county  should  be  attached  to  the  Illd  Congres- 
sional District,  which  was  composed  of  Mifflin,  Northum- 
berland and  Luzerne  counties,  and  be  entitled  to  one  mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  Northumberland  two.  All  the  points 
in  dispute  having  been  settled,  the  conference  committees 
reported  that  they  had  agreed,  the  bill  was  passed,  im- 
mediately signed  by  the  speakers  of  the  respective  Houses, 
and  hurried  to  Gov.  Thomas  Mifflin,  who,  on  April  13, 
1795,*  affixed  his  signature. 

Thus  ended  the  great  contest  for  the  organization  of  Ly- 
coming County,  which  commenced  in  1786,  and  ended  nine 
years  afterwards.  It  took  this  long  time  to  overcome  the 
influences  which  were  arrayed  against  the  division  of  Nor- 
thumberland County.  The  contest  was  so  bitter  that  many 
feuds  were  engendered  between  parties  which  were  not  al- 
layed for  years — in  fact  for  fully  two  generations.  And  the 
boroughs  of  Sunbury  and  Northumberland  have  not  become 
fully  reconciled  to  each  other  even  to  this  day,  after  a  lapse 
of  one  hundred  years  ! 

FULL  TEXT  OF  THE  ACT. 

As  the  original  bill  erecting  the  county  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  printed,  it  is  given  below  in  full  as  it  is  found  re- 
corded in  Deed  Book  A,  pages  one  and  two,  in  the  plain, 
round  handwriting  of  John  Kidd,  the  first  Register  and 
Recorder  of  the  county.     It  reads : 

An  act  for  erecting  part  of  the  county  of  Northumberland 
into  a  separate  county : 
Whereas,  A  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part 

*Smuirs  Legislative  Hand  Book,  ed.  1894,  p.  198,  is  in  error  when  it 
states  that  the  county  was  organized  in  1 796. 
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of  the  county  of  Northumberland  lying  north-west  of  the 
Muncy  Hills,  have  by  their  petition  set  forth  to  the  Legis- 
lature that  they  labor  under  great  inconvenience  by  reason 
of  their  great  distance  from  the  seat  of  justice,  and  it  is  just 
and  reasonable  that  they  should  be  relieved  in  the  premises. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  general  as- 
sembly met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  that  all  that  part  of  Northumberland  County  lying 
north-westward  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Mifflin  County 
line  on  the  summit  of  Nittany  Mountain,  thence  running 
along  the  top  or  highest  ridge  of  said  mountain,  to  where 
White  Deer  Hole  Creek  runs  through  the  same,  and  from 
thence  by  a  direct  line,  crossing  the  West  Branch  of  Sus- 
quehanna at  the  mouth  of  Black  Hole  Creek  to  the  end  of 
Muncy  Hills,  thence  along  the  top  of  Muncy  Hills  and  the 
Bald  Mountain  to  the  Luzerne  County  line,  shall  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  erected  into  a  separate  county,  to  be  hence- 
forth called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Lycoming  County. 

Section  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  county  of  Ly- 
coming shall  at  all  times  hereafter  enjoy  all  and  singular 
the  jurisdiction,  powers,  rights,  liberties  and  privileges  what- 
soever, within  the  same,  which  the  inhabitants  of  other  coun- 
ties of  this  state  do,  may,  or  ought  to  enjoy  within  their 
respective  counties  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth. 

Section  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
President  of  the  Hid  District,  of  \Vhich  district  the  said  county 
of  Lycoming  is  hereby  declared  to  be  part,  as  well  as  the 
associate  judges  which  shall  be  commissioned  in  and  for 
the  county  of  Lycoming,  shall  have  like  powers,  jurisdiction 
and  authorities  within  the  same  as  are  warranted  to  and  ex- 
ercised by  the  said  judges  in  other  counties  of  this  Common- 
wealth ;  and  that  the  courts  of  General  Quarter  Sessions  of 
the  Peace,  and  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  and  for  the  county 
of  Lycoming,  shall  be  opened  and  holden  on  the  Monday 
next  succeeding  the  general  county  courts  held  in  the  county 
of  Northumberland,  in  each  year,  at  the  court  house  in  the 
said  county. 
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Section  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  no  action  or  suit  now  commenced  or  that 
may  be  commenced  before  the  first  day  of  November  next 
against  any  person  hving  or  residing  within  the  bounds  of 
the  county  of  Lycoming,  shall  be  stayed,  discontinued  or 
affected  by  this  act,  or  anything  herein  contained,  but  that 
the  same  may  be  prosecuted  to  the  final  issue  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed. 

Section  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  county  of  Lycom- 
ing shall,  under  the  same  rules,  law  and  regulations  as  the 
other  counties  of  this  Commonwealth,  elect  such  officers  as 
they  by  law  and  the  constitution  are  entitled  to. 

Section  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  the  sheriffs,  treasurers,  and  all  such  officers 
as  have  heretofore  usually  given  bail  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  who  may 
hereafter  be  elected  or  appointed  in  the  county  of  Lycoming, 
before  they,  or  either  of  them,  shall  enter  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  their  respective  offices,  shall  give  sufficient  security 
in  the  like  sums,  in  the  like  manner  and  form,  and  for  the 
like  uses,  trusts  and  purpose  as  such  officers  are  obliged 
by  law,  for  the  time  being,  to  do  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
thumberland. 

Section  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  the  Governor  be  authorized  and  he  is  hereby 
required  to  appoint  five  commissioners,  or  a  majority  of 
them,  who  shall  meet  at  the  town  of  Northumberland  on 
the  first  Monday  in  September  next  and  proceed  to  view 
and  determine  upon  the  most  eligible  and  proper  situation 
for  erecting  public  buildings  for  the  said  county  and  make 
their  report  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  this  Com- 
monwealth on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  next,  which 
report  so  made  shall  be  final,  and  shall  fix  and  determine 
the  spot  for  the  seat  of  justice  in  and  for  the  said  county. 
For  which  service  each  of  the  said  commissioners  shall  have 
and  receive  three  dollars  per  diem  for  every  day  they  shall 
be  employed  in  the  said  services,  to  be  paid  by  warrants 
drawn  by  the  county  commissioners  on  the  treasurer  of 
Northumberland  County. 
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Section  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  commis- 
sioners of  taxes  of  the  said  county  which  shall  be  elected 
at  the  next  annual  election  to  take  assurance  to  them  and 
their  successors  in  office  of  such  lot  or  piece  of  ground  as 
shall  have  been  approved  of  by  the  commissioners  afore- 
said to  be  appointed,  or  a  majority  of  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  thereon  a  court  house,  jail  and  offices  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  records,  and  that  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses thereof,  the  county  commissioners  shall  assess  and 
levy  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  acts  for  raising  county 
rates  and  levies,  a  sum  not  exceeding  six  thousand  dollars. 

Section  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  all  arrearages  of  taxes  now  due  and  which 
have  been  assessed  within  the  county  of  Northumberland 
prior  to  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  be  collected  by  the 
proper  officers  and  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  said  county 
of  Northumberland  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  act  had 
not  passed ;  and  that  the  said  county  of  Lycoming  shall 
form  apart  of  the  district  composed  of  Northumberland  and 
Dauphin  counties  for  electing  members  of  Congress,  and 
shall  form  a  part  of  the  district  of  Mifflin,  Northumberland 
and  Luzerne  counties  for  electing  Senators  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

Section  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land and  county  of  Lycoming  shall  jointly  elect  three  Rep- 
resentatives to  serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  this 
state  in  the  same  manner,  under  the  same  regulations,  and 
make  return  thereof  in  like  manner  as  is  directed  by  the 
existing  laws  of  this  state  for  conducting  and  making  return 
of  the  election  of  Northumberland,  anything  in  this  act  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Section  ii.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  the  commissioners  of  the  county  of  Lycom- 
ing elected  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  of  this  act,  shall 
be  authorized  and  they  are  hereby  authorized,  required  and 
directed  to  take  a  faithful  and  accurate  account  of  all  the 
taxable  inhabitants  in  the  said  county  of  Lycoming,  and 
make  return  thereof  under  their  hands  and  seals  to  the  Leg- 
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islature  of  this  Commonwealth  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
February,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

George  Latimer, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

R.  Hare, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Approved  13th  April,  1795  : 

Thomas  Mifflin, 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Recorded  i8th  April,  1795. 

Per  John  Kidd, 

Recorder. 

According  to  the  act  creating  the  county  all  that  portion 
of  the  territory  lying  north  of  the  Mifflin  County  (erected 
September  19,  1789,)  line,  not  belonging  to  the  Indians, 
constituted  the  limits  of  Lycoming  County.  The  western 
line  crossed  the  head-waters  of  the  West  Branch  at  Canoe 
Place  (Cherry  Tree),  in  what  is  now  Indiana  County ;  thence 
to  the  Allegheny  River  near  Kittanning ;  thence  up  the 
Allegheny  to  the  mouth  of  Conewango  Creek  at  Warren  ; 
thence  up  that  stream  to  the  New  York  State  line,  which 
it  followed  eastward  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the 
Luzerne  County  line.  This  was  indeed  a  magnificent  do- 
main, but  more  than  two-thirds  of  it  was  an  unexplored  and 
unknown  region — in  fact  a  "  howling  wilderness." 

The  new  county  was  now  erected,  but  there  were 
no  officers  to  organize  a  local  government.  Governor 
Mifflin,  however,  acted  promptly.  On  the  following  day 
(April  14,  1795,)  he  invested  Samuel  Wallis  and  John  Kidd 
with  authority  to  administer  oath  to  any  person  or  persons 
appointed  or  elected  to  office  within  the  limits  of  the  new 
county ;  and  the  same  day  John  Kidd  was  commissioned 
recorder  of  deeds,  prothonotary,  clerk  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
clerk  of  orphans'  court,  clerk  of  quarter  sessions  and  regis- 
ter of  wills.  The  following  day,  April  15,  1795,  the  Gover- 
nor commissioned  Samuel  Wallis,  William  Hepburn,  John 
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Adlum  and  Dr.  James  Davidson,  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth  associate  judges,  respectively,  to  organize  a  court  for 
the  county.  Hepburn  immediately  resigned  the  office  of 
State  Senator,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  associate  judges,  held 
at  Jaysburg  about  the  20th  of  April,  they  were  sworn 
in  by  Kidd,  and  organized  by  electing  Hepburn  president. 
He  served  in  that  capacity  for  ten  years,  and  presided  at 
quarter  sessions  court.  Jacob  Rush  was  president  judge  of 
the  Hid  Judicial  District,  to  which  Lycoming  was  attached. 
At  least  two  courts  were  held  at  Jaysburg,  and  there  the 
offices  were  first  opened. 

After  the  appointment  of  the  officers  to  organize  the 
county  the  Governor  turned  his  attention  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  five  commissioners,  as  required  by  Section  VH.  of 
the  act  creating  the  county,  to  select  a  site  for  the  public 
buildings.  On  the  2ist  of  April,  eight  days  after  the  bil 
was  signed,  he  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  to  per- 
form that  duty :  John  Hall,  Philadelphia;  Francis  Nichols, 
Montgomery ;  Alexander  Scott,  Lancaster ;  John  Edic, 
York  ;  William  Elliott,  Franklin.  The  act,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, required  them  to  meet  at  Northumberland  on  the 
first  Monday  in  September,  and  perform  their  duty  before 
October  i,  1795,  and  report  the  result  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth.     Their  report  was  to  he  final. 

STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  COUNTY  SEAT. 

In  anticipation  of  a  new  county  being  erected, — and  as  it 
had  been  specifically  stated  in  some  of  the  petitions  that  the 
seat  should  be  on  the  west  side  of  Lycoming  Creek, — Jacob 
Latcha,  who  owned  a  tract  of  land  fronting  on  the  river 
west  of  the  mouth  of  Lycoming  Creek,  laid  out  a  town  as 
early  as  the  fall  of  1794,  and  called  it  Jaysburg.  The  lots 
had  a  frontage  of  52  feet  and  a  depth  of  208  feet,  on  streets 
which  he  named  Water,  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth, 
running  east  and  west,  with  Market  and  Queen  streets  run- 
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ning  north  and  south.  Lots  were  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  ;^I5  to  i^20,  according  to  location,  and  a  number  of 
buildings  were  erected.  A  hotel  was  opened,  several  stores 
and  shops  were  established ;  there  the  first  two  resident 
lawyers*  opened  offices;  and  there  the  first  county  officers 
met  and  transacted  business,  there  a  jail  was  fitted  up 
and  several  prisoners  incarcerated.  Jaysburg,  therefore,  was 
a  promising  village  before  a  house  had  been  built  in  Wil- 
Hamsport. 

When  the  commissioners  on  site  arrived  Jacob  Latcha 
and  his  friends  immediately  presented  the  claims  of  Jays- 
burg for  the  county  seat.  It  was  situated  on  ground  that 
was  high  and  dry ;  the  location  was  a  natural  one,  and  the 
newly  appointed  county  officers  had  met  there  and  organ- 
ized. The  general  impression  was  that  Jaysburg  would  be 
selected,  because  there  was  no  other  place  that  offered  the 
same  advantages. 

Suddenly  a  bitter  fight  was  developed  on  location  between 
Latcha  and  his  friends,  and  Judge  William  Hepburn  and  his 
followers.     Hepburn,t  who  lived  on  the  east  side  of  Ly- 

*  One  of  these  was  Charles  Huston,  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  January 
16,  1771.  Graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1789;  studied  law  and  located 
at  Williamsport  in  1795.  Married  Mary,  daughter  of  Eleanor  Winter,  at 
whose  house  a  session  or  two  of  the  early  courts  was  held.  Located  at  Belle- 
fonte  in  1807  and  became  an  eminent  land  lawyer.  Was  appointed  president 
judge  and  presided  eight  years,  when  Governor  Shulze  appointed  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  1826 ;  retired  in  1845,  and  died  November  10, 
18+9.     The  second  wife  of  Judge  Hepburn  was  his  younger  sister  EUzabeth. 

The  other  was  Robert  McClure,  who  was  born  in  Cumberland  County,  Pa., 
February  6,  1772.  Graduated  at  Dickinson  College  ;  studied  law  in  Carlisle 
and  settled  at  Williamsport  in  1795.  Married  Mary,  daughter  of  Judge  Wil- 
liam Hepburn ;  was  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature,  ses- 
sions 1822-24,  and  of  the  State  Senate  in  1827.  Died  in  office  December 
13,  1829. 

f  His  place  of  residence  was  on  the  bank  of  the  river  at  what  is  now  the 
foot  of  Park  Street,  Williamsport.  There  he  had  two  log  buildings,  a  store, 
and  distillery,  and  did  quite  a  business  for  the  time.  It  was  the  principal 
landing  place,  and  tradition  says  river-men  called  it  "  William's  Port." 
Hence  the  transition  to  Williamsport,  the  present  name,  was  easy. 
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coming  Creek,  owned  Deer  Park  farm,  and  his  brother 
James,  of  Northumberland — merchant  and  land  speculator — 
the  tract  known  as  Mount  Joy,  which  bounded  him  on  the 
east.  In  the  meantime  Michael  Ross,  who  owned  a  tract  of 
land  adjoining  James  Hepburn  on  the  east,  was  induced  to 
lay  out  a  town  the  same  year  (1795),  which  he  named  "  Wil- 
liam's Port" — probably  after  William  Hepburn — and  en- 
tered the  contest  for  the  county  seat.  This  was  a  surprise 
to  Latcha  and  his  friends,  and  it  engendered  a  feud  that 
never  was  healed.  The  fight  became  bitter  and  intense.  In 
the  meantime  William  Dunn,  who  had  laid  out  Dunnstown 
in  1786,  tendered  a  lot  for  the  court  house,  in  case  his  town 
was  selected.  This  offer  caused  more  activity  among  the 
contestants  on  Lycoming  Creek.  Jacob  Latcha  offered  two 
lots  in  Jaysburg*  for  the  public  buildings,  and  publicly  pro- 
claimed that  the  "  William's  Port  "  site  was  low  and  swampy, 
was  overflowed  by  the  river  and  the  town  only  contained 
one  log  house.  To  clinch  their  argument  the  Latcha  party 
obtained  an  affidavit  from  a  Northumberland  man  that  he 
once  paddled  a  canoe  loaded  with  a  barrel  of  whiskey  up  a 
"  gut "  from  the  river  to  a  point  near  where  the  Crawford 
House  now  stands.  A  messenger  bearing  the  affidavit  ar- 
rived from  Northumberland.  Hearing  of  this,  and  fearing 
that  such  evidence  would  be  fatal  to  their  schemes  if  laid 
before  the  commissioners,  the  Hepburn-Ross  party  deter- 

*  About  a  mile  north  of  Jaysburg  was  the  town  of  Newberry.  It  was  laid 
out  on  a  tract  of  land  purchased  by  John  Sutton  from  the  Commonwealth, 
September  2,  1786,  for  $257.98.  The  tract  contained  300  acres,  and  was 
called  "  New  Garden."  In  1794  Sutton  had  a  town  plotted  and  laid  out  by 
William  Ellis,  a  surveyor  at  that  time.  A  plan  of  the  town  may  be  seen  recorded 
on  a  fly  leaf  of  Deed  Book  VIII. ,  showing  the  lots,  streets  and  alleys.  Septem- 
ber 3,  1795,  Sutton  sold  the  first  lot  to  his  surveyor  for  ^^15,  and  on  August 
16,  1796,  he  sold  one  to  the  eccentric  Flavel  Roan,  who  was  sheriff  of  Nor- 
thumberland County  1791-94.  Ellis  also  laid  out  Jaysburg  in  the  fall  of 
1794.  When  it  went  into  decline  Newberry  became  the  centre  of  business 
and  remained  so  for  many  years.  It  is  now  the  Seventh  Ward  of  the  city  of 
Williamsport. 
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mined  to  get  rid  of  the  troublesome  document.  Accordingly 
at  night  some  of  their  followers  succeeded  in  getting  the 
messenger  intoxicated,  when  they  stole  his  saddle-bags,* 
cut  them  open,  secured  the  affidavit  and  destroyed  it.  And 
in  order  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy  close,  Michael 
Ross  was  induced  to  offer /our  lots  for  the  public  buildings 
in  consideration  of  the  nominal  sum  of  one  cent.^ 

This  ended  the  controversy  and  "William's  Port"  was 
selected.!  Jacob  Latcha's  two  lots  were  outweighed  by 
Michael  Ross'  four  in  the  eyes  of  the  commissioners.  The 
decision  was  a  hard  blow  to  Latcha  and  his  party.  It 
destroyed  all  their  hopes  and  aspirations  and  made  them 
the  bitter  and  inconsolable  enemies  of  the  Hepburn-Ross 
party.  And  strange  to  relate,  soon  after  that  decision  the 
village  of  Jaysburg  entered  upon  its  decline,  which  steadily 
continued  until  it  was  obliterated,  and  finally  its  site  became 
a  part  of  the  ci,ty  of  Williamsport. 

*  It  is  uncertain  where  this  outrage  occurred.  Tradition  says  that  the 
messenger  stopped  at  the  "  Russell  Inn."  But  as  the  "  Inn  "  was  not  opened 
till  the  spring  of  1796,  it  could  not  have  been  there,  as  the  contest  for  the  site 
was  during  the  month  of  September,  1795-  As  the  evidence  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Latcha  painty,  it  would  be  natural  for  the  messenger  to  go  among 
his  friends.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  he  stopped  at  Dunlap's  tavern, 
Jaysburg,  and  that  he  was  there  robbed  of  his  document.  The  affair  is  said 
to  have  almost  caused  a  riot  among  the  contending  parties. 

I  Vide  Deed  Book  A,  p.  540.     The  deed  was  made  October  12,  1798. 

JA  quaint  map,  found  among  the  papers  of  Samuel  Wallis,  shows  the  vil- 
lages of  Jaysburg  and  Newberry,  whilst  one  house  represents  Williamsport,  or, 
as  endorsed  on  the  map,  "  Ross'  commissioners'  report."  This  map,  evidently 
the  first  ever  made  of  the  county,  was  drawn  with  a  pen  and  shaded  with 
a  pencil.  The  river  and  streams  are  shown  as  far  up  as  "  Cinnamahoning." 
The  object  was  to  show  that  the  county  seat  should  go  further  up  the  river, 
probably  to  Dunnstown,  as  the  population  was  905  above  Jaysburg,  whilst  it 
was  only  479  below  Lycoming  Creek.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  river  was 
settled  sixty-six  miles  above,  whilst  it  was  only  fourteen  miles  to  the  lower 
county  line,  therefore  the  county  seat  should  be  nearer  the  centre  of  popula- 
tion. No  more  curious  paper  relating  to  this  county  seat  fight  has  ever  been 
discovered. 
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The  location  of  the  county  seat  having  been  selected,  the 
next  thing  in  order  was  the  nomination  of  county  officers 
to  be  voted  for  at  the  following  October  election.  Samuel 
Stewart,  of  Nippenose  Township,  was  nominated  for  sheriff 
and  elected  October  i6,  1795  ;  and  John  Hanna,  James 
Crawford  and  Thomas  Forster  were  chosen  for  commis- 
sioners. These  were  the _;?;'.y/ elective  officers  of  the  county. 
Sheriff  Stewart  opened  his  office  at  Jaysburg,  and  the  com- 
missioners held  their  first  official  meeting  at  the  same  place 
December  i,  1795.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month  they 
met  again  and  appointed  John  Kidd  "  treasurer  of  taxes." 
Kidd,  therefore,  held  more  offices  in  the  court  house  than 
any  man  since  his  time. 

At  the  third  meeting  of  the  commissioners*  (December 
21,  1795,)  they  authorized  an  enumeration  of  the  taxable 
inhabitants  of  the  new  county  to  be  made.  This  was  in 
obedience  to  the  eleventh  section  of  the  act,  and  the  enumer- 
ators were  instructed  to  make  their  returns  "  at  Jaysburg 
the  first  Tuesday  in  January  next."  The  enumerators  did 
their  work  quickly,  for  at  the  fourth  meeting  of  ihe  com- 
missioners (January  5,  1796,)  they  reported  the  number  of 
taxables  as  follows : 

Muncy  Township, 378 

Loyalsock  Township, 100 

Dycoming  Township, 359 

Washington  Township,            -   ' 106 

Pine  Creek  Township,         -         -         -         -         -         -  189 

Nippenose  Township,      -..----96 

Lower  Bald  Eagle  Township, 158 

Total  Taxables,  January,  1796,  -         -         -  1,386 

An  average  of  three  persons  to  each  taxable  would  give 
a  population  of  4,158  at  that  time.  Loyalsock,  in  which 
the  county  seat  was  located,  had  the  second  smallest  num- 
ber of  inhabitants;  Lycoming,  which  included  Jaysburg, 

*Hist.  Lycoming  County,  1892,  Brown,  Runk  &  Co.,  publishers,  p.  227. 
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had  the  second  largest  number.  The  census  of  1800  shows 
that  the  county  had  a  population  of  5,414.  From  this  small 
beginning  the  population  of  the  county  has  steadily  in- 
creased until  it  reached  70,579,  according  to  the  census  of 
1 890. 

EARLY  ELECTION  DISTRICTS. 

When  Northumberland  County  was  organized  (March  21, 
1772,)  the  settled  portion  of  the  territory  was  soon  after- 
wards divided  into  election  districts  and  voting  places  des- 
ignated. The  act  of  September  13,  1785,*  named  Muncy 
and  Bald  Eagle  townships  as  the  fourth  election  district  and 
fixed  the  place  of  voting  at  the  house  of  Amariah  Sutton, 
near  Lycoming  Creek.  Imagine  this  vast  territory  com- 
prising but  one  election  district  at  the  present  day ! 

The  organization  of  Lycoming  County  (April  13,  1795.) 
soon  necessitated  the  formation  of  new  election  districts. 
The  act  of  March  21,  1797,  divided  the  inhabited  portion 
of  the  county  into  five  districts  and  defined  them  as  follows  : 

1.  Loyalsock  Township,  and  that  part  of  Lycoming 
Township  east  of  Pine  Run,  and  that  part  of  Washington 
Township  north  of  Bald  Eagle  Mountain,  to  be  known  as 
district  number  one,  and  elections  to  be  held  at  the  court 
house,  Williamsport. 

2.  Muncy  Township,  and  part  of  Washington  Township, 
lying  south  of  Bald  Eagle  Mountain,  to  be  district  number 
two,  and  elections  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  Henry  Shoe- 
maker, Jr.,  in  Muncy  Township. 

3.  That  part  of  Lycoming  Township  west  of  Pine  Run, 
and  that  part  of  Pine  Creek  east  of  Chatham's  Run,  and 
the  township  of  Nippenose,  to  form  the  third  district.  Elec- 
tions to  be  held  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Ramsey,  Pine 
Creek. 

4.  All  that  part  of  Pine  Creek  Township  west  of  Chat- 
ham's Run  to  constitute  the  fourth  district,  and  elections 
to  be  held  at  the  house  of  Hugh  Andrew,  Dunnsburgh. 

*See  Smith's  Laws  for  this  and  other  acts  creating  election  districts. 
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5.  Bald  Eagle  Township  formed  the  fifth  district,  and 
elections  were  held  at  the  house  of  Frederick  Richards. 

These  were  the  places  where  the  early  settlers  of  Lycom- 
ing County  did  their  voting  less  than  one  hundred  years 
ago. 

Several  years  elapsed  before  the  population  had  suffi- 
ciently increased  to  require  another  election  district.  The 
act  of  April  3,  1804,  made  Tioga  Township  (erected  in 
1798,  and  now  in  Tioga  County,)  "a  separate  election  dis- 
trict," and  directed  that  elections  be  held  at  the  house  of 
Thomas  Berry.  At  that  time  the  district  comprised  the 
larger  part  of  the  present  county  of  Tioga. 

By  the  act  of  April  4,  1805,  it  was  enacted  "that  the  fol- 
lowing described  part  of  Lycoming  County  [now  in  Brad- 
ford County]  shall  be  a  separate  election  district :  Beginning 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  township  of  Burlington ; 
thence  south  on  the  east  line  of  said  township  to  the  north 
line  of  the  county  of  Luzerne ;  thence  west  on  said  line  to 
the  east  line  of  the  county  of  Tioga ;  thence  northerly  on 
said  line  to  a  point  due  west  from  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  township  of  Ulster  ;  thence  east  seven  miles  ;  thence  south 
to  the  north  line  of  the  township  of  Burlington;  thence 
east  on  said  line  to  the  place  of  beginning,  to  be  called 
Burlington  district,  and  elections  to  be  held  at  the  house  of 
Nathaniel  Alter,  in  Burlington." 

By  the  act  of  April  11,  1807,  it  was  enacted  that  "Del- 
mar,  county  of  Lycoming,"  shall  be  a  separate  election  dis- 
trict [now  a  township  in  Tioga  County],  and  elections  held 
at  the  house  of  Joshua  Emlen,  in  Wellsboro. 

The  act  of  March  28,  1808,  created  the  following  election 
district  in  Lycoming  [now  Bradford]  County:  "Beginning 
at  the  66th  milestone  on  the  north  line  of  the  state  [New 
York],  thence  south  to  the  north  line  of  Burlington  Town- 
ship; thence  on  said  line  westwardly  to  the  east  line  of 
Tioga  County;  thence  northerly  on  said  line  to  the  8ist 
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milestone ;  thence  east  on  the  state  Hne  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning, to  be  called  the  Cleftsburg  district,  and  elections  to 
be  held  at  the  house  of  John  Cummings." 

The  same  act  constituted  the  whole  of  Elkland  Township 
and  as  much  of  the  township  of  Shrewsbury  lying  north  of 
the  summit  of  the  Allegheny  Mountain  (now  in  Sullivan 
County)  an  election  district,  and  ordered  the  elections  to  be 
held  at  the  house  of  William  Molyneux,  at  the  forks  of  the 
Loyalsock. 

More  districts  were  created  at  a  later  date,  but  the  fore- 
going must  suffice  to  show  the  reader  of  to-day  what  a  vast 
domain  was  once  embraced  within  our  original  boundaries, 
and  over  which  Mother  Lycoming  exercised  a  maternal 
care  and  jurisdiction. 

To-day  Lycoming  County,  with  her  circumscribed  terri- 
tory— compared  with  what  it  was  in  the  beginning — has 
seventy-one  election  districts,  and  no  elector  has  more  than 
a  few  miles  to  travel  to  vote.  In  early  times  thirty  and 
forty  miles  had  to  be  traveled  by  some  settlers  if  they  wished 
to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage. 

TERRITORY  TAKEN  FROM  LYCOMING. 

In  less  than  five  years  after  the  organization  of  Lycoming 
County  the  work  of  erecting  new  counties  commenced,  and 
it  was  continued  vigorously  for  four  years.  In  that  period 
of  time  Lycoming  was  shorn  of  more  than  one-half  of  her 
territory.  It  seems  almost  incredible,  yet  it  is  a  fact  never- 
theless, that  in  the  course  of  sixty-one  years  Lycoming 
contributed  territory  for  the  formation,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  eighteen  counties  of  this  Commonwealth.  Her  contri- 
butions are  given  herewith  in  chronological  order : 

1.  Centre,  February  19,  1800,  from  parts  of  Mifflin,  Nor- 
thumberland, Huntingdon  and  Lycoming. 

2.  Armstrong,  March  12,  1800,  from  parts  of  Allegheny, 
Westmoreland  and  Lycoming. 
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3.  Venango,  March  12,  1800,  from  parts  of  Allegheny 
and  Lycoming. 

4.  Warren,  March  12,  1800,  from  parts  of  Allegheny 
and  Lycoming. 

5.  Indiana,  March  30,  1803,  from  parts  of  Westmore- 
land and  Lycoming. 

6.  Tioga,  March  26,  1804,  from  part  of  Lycoming. 

7.  Potter,  March  26,  1804,  from  part  of  Lycoming. 

8.  McKean,  March  26,  1804,  from  part  of  Lycoming. 

9.  Jefferson,  March  26,  1804,  from  parts  of  Westmore- 
land and  Lycoming. 

10.  Clearfield,  March  26,  1804,  from  parts  of  Northum- 
berland and  Lycoming. 

11.  Bradford,  February  21,  1810,  from  parts  of  Luzerne 
and  Lycoming. 

12.  Clarion,  March  ii,  1839,  from  parts  of  Venango  and 
Armstrong,  which  originally  embraced  a  small  part  of  Ly- 
coming. 

13.  Clinton,  June  21,  1839,  from  parts  of  Centre  and 
Lycoming. 

14.  Elk,  April  18,  1843,  from  parts  of  Jefferson,  Clear- 
field and  McKean,  which  originally  embraced  a  portion  of 
Lycoming. 

15.  Sullivan,  March  15,  1847,  from  part  of  Lycoming. 

16.  Forest,  April  ii,  1848,  from  parts  of  Jefferson  and 
Venango,  which  originally  embraced  a  part  of  Lycoming. 

17.  Cameron,  March  29,  i860,  from  parts  of  Clinton, 
Elk,  McKean  and  Potter,  which  originally  embraced  a  part 
of  Lycoming, 

18.  Gregg  Township,  Union  County,  June,  1861.  Orig- 
inally the  territory  forming  this  township  belonged  to  Wash- 
ington Township,  Lycoming  County,  but  when  Union 
County  was  erected,  March  11,  1815, — owing  to  the  dis- 
tance it  was  from  the  county  seat  at  New  Berlin, — the  in- 
habitants procured  the  passage  of  an  act  annexing  them  to 
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Washington  Township,  Lycoming  County.  On  the  31st  of 
January,  1855,  this  portion  of  the  territory  of  Washington 
was  created  a  township  and  called  Brady.  On  the  2d  of 
March,  1855,  following,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Union  County 
was  removed,  by  legislative  enactment,  from  New  Berlin  to 
Lewisburg.  Immediately  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-east- 
ern portion  of  Brady  Township  petitioned  the  Legislature 
to  be  re-annexed  to  Union  County,  on  account  of  being 
nearer  to  Lewisburg  than  to  Williamsport.  The  prayer  of 
the  petitioners  was  granted  and  an  election  ordered  to  be 
held  June  29,  1861.  A  bitter  contest  ensued,  but  the  re- 
annexation  party  won,  the  vote  standing  97  for  Union  to 
95  for  Lycoming.  The  closeness  of  the  vote  still  further  em- 
bittered those  opposed  to  annexation  and  a  contest  of  the 
election  was  threatened,  but  the  court  ruled  against  it.  The 
surrendered  territory  was  called  Brady  Township  until 
March  21,  1865,  when  by  legislative  enactment  the  name 
was  changed  to  Gregg  Township.  This  was  done  to  obviate 
having  two  townships  named  Brady  standing  side  by  side, 
but  in  different  counties.  This  division  greatly  curtailed 
the  original  Brady  Township,  reducing  it  to  one  of  the  small- 
est sub-divisions  of  Lycoming  County.  As  it  now  stands 
it  only  has  4,280  acres  and  475  inhabitants  This  is  the 
last  slice  of  territory  that  Lycoming  County  has  been  called 
on  to  contribute  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Her  first  was  to 
assist  in  the  erection  of  Centre  County,  February  13,  1800 — 
her  last,  Gregg  Township,  Union  County,  June  29,  1861, 
all  within  a  period  of  sixty-one  years. 

TERRITORY  ANNEXED  TO  LYCOMING. 

Notwithstanding  Lycoming  has  contributed  so  generously 
of  her  territory  for  the  formation  of  other  counties,  she 
never  received  any  territory  but  once,  and  that  was  from 
Luzerne.  It  came  about  in  this  curious  way :  Luzerne 
originally  extended  westward  of  the  North  Branch  for  some 
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distance,  taking  in  the  townships  of  Athens,  Claverack, 
Ulster  and  Tioga.  The  first  three  were  formed  by  the  Sus- 
quehanna Company.  Tioga  was  wiped  out  in  1797  by  ab- 
sorption. 

John  FrankHn,  the  famous  Connecticut  agitator,  had  set- 
tled at  Athens,  and  as  the  Yankees  persisted  in  sending  him 
to  the  Legislature,  his  constant  and  persevering  advocacy  of 
the  claims  of  the  Connecticut  settlers  rendered  him  very 
obnoxious  to  those  holding  Pennsylvania  titles  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  especially  the  Pennsylvania  Landholders'  Associa- 
tion ;  therefore  a  scheme  was  concocted  by  the  company  to 
get  rid  of  him  by  legislating  him  out  of  the  county.  Accord- 
ingly an  act  was  passed  April  2,  1804,  annexing  that  part  of 
Luzerne  County  which  laid  west  of  the  following  lines  to 
Lycoming : 

Beginning  at  the  east  side  of  the  East  Branch  of  Susque- 
hanna, on  the  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  at 
such  place  that  from  thence  a  due  south  line  will  strike  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  Claverack  Township  ;  thence  up  the 
line  of  the  same  township,  about  a  south-east  course,  cross- 
ing the  said  East  Branch  to  the  north-west  corner  of  said 
township ;  thence  by  the  south-west  side  of  the  same  to  the 
south-west  corner  thereof,  and  from  thence  by  a  due  west 
line  now  separating  the  counties  of  Luzerne  and  Lycoming. 

To  the  utter  surprise  of  Colonel  Franklin  he  found  him- 
self a  citizen  of  Lycoming  and  no  longer  a  member  from 
Luzerne.  But  he  was  undaunted.  The  next  year  he  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  candidate  for  Assembly  from  Lycom- 
ing, and  sought  vindication  by  asking  to  be  elected  from  the 
new  county.  He  traveled  all  over  the  territory,  through 
what  is  now  Sullivan  County,  and  as  far  down  as  the  West 
Branch  Valley,  and  made  a  vigorous  canvass.  He  was  re- 
warded by  being  elected,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  As- 
sembly (1805)  he  appeared  at  Lancaster,  to  the  supreme 
disgust  of  his  enemies,  as  a  member  from  Lycoming. 
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William  Meylert,  Esq.,  in  his  forthcoming  history  of  Sul- 
livan County,  says : 

"  The  territory  thus  severed  from  Luzerne  is  now  em- 
braced within  the  ten  north-western  townships  of  Bradford 
County,  and  includes  parts  of  others  ;  the  line  beginning  on 
the  western  line  of  Armenia  Township,  thence  east,  crossing 
the  Williamsport  and  Elmira  Railroad  near  Granville  Sum- 
mit; thence  to  a  point  near  Monroeton ;  thence  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  to  a  point  near  the  village  of  Ulster; 
thence  north-east,  crossing  the  North  Branch  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Sheshequin,  and  from  that  point  north  to  the  state 
line.  *  *  *  The  territory  embraced  was  already  in  a 
fair  way  of  settlement,  the  settlers,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
holding  their  lands  under  the  Connecticut  title.  At  the 
time  the  Legislature  added  this  territory  to  Lycoming, 
nearly  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  Franklin's  settlement 
in  the  township  of  Huntington,  near  the  eastern  border  of 
that  [Lycoming]  county.  His  very  extensive  acquaintance 
at  an  early  day  with  the  people  of  the  West  Branch  had 
warranted  him  in  giving  the  assurance  that  they  would  join 
with  Wyoming  in  the  new  state  [Franklin]  movement,  and 
he  felt  that  he  could  confide  in  them  to  elect  him  to  the 
Legislature,  but  it  was  taking  up  a  new  field  to  canvass, 
and  the  work  was  unlike  that  in  Luzerne,  where  it  was  well 
known  that  he  could  carry  many  election  districts  with 
hardly  a  dissenting  vote.  The  importance  of  his  return, 
however,  he  felt  to  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  exertion. 
Not  only  were  his  own  interests  at  stake,  but  much  more 
those  of  the  Connecticut-Susquehanna  Company,  the  just- 
ness and  validity  of  its  claims  to  over  a  million  acres  of 
land  he  was  called  upon  to  defend.  *  *  *  Pecuniary 
interests  of  many  who  supported  Franklin  were  with  the 
Pennsylvania  claimants.  But  the  issue  was  made  up  on 
much  broader  ground.  The  feeling  had  become  very  gen- 
eral that  the  '  intrusion'  law,  with  its  obnoxious  supplements, 
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was  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  its 
results  had  driven  many  of  its  best  men  to  the  bordering 
counties  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  that  the  election  of 
Colonel  Frankhn  would  be  but  a  well  merited  rebuke  to  the 
speculating  landholders  who  had  in  their  greed  for  gain 
trampled  upon  the  honest  rights  of  settlers.  As  a  result 
Franklin  was  again  elected.  Lycoming  County  doubtless 
found  in  him  a  faithful  and  efficient  member,  but  this  ended 
his  desire  to  continue  the  struggle.  During  that  year  the 
last  surveys  were  made  by  the  Connecticut  claimants,  and 
Franklin*  had  given  up  all  further  opposition.  As  his 
election  [from  Lycoming]  was  his  crowning,  so  it  was  his 
closing  victory.  From  this  time  till  his  death,  in  1 831,  he 
enjoyed  the  honor  and  respect  of  his  friends  and  opponents." 
Over  this  large  territorj^,  which  was  annexed  to  Lycom- 
ing under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  she  exercised  con- 
trol until  it  was  taken  from  her  by  the  organization  of  Brad- 
ford County,  February  21,  18 10. 

LOST  TOWNSHIPS. 

Under  this  heading  are  included  townships  which  orig- 
inally belonged  to  Lycoming,  but  were  lost  to  the  county 
by  being  absorbed  by  other  counties  formed  out  of  her 
territory  : 

*This  remarkable  man  was  born  at  Canaan,  Connecticut,  September  26, 
1749;  removed  to  Wyoming  in  1774;  >vas  an  acting  magistrate  for  many 
years;  captain  of  an  independent  company  during  the  Revolution;  took  part 
in  Sullivan's  expedition;  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut  in  1781. 
In  October,  1 787,  he  was  arrested  for  treason  against  Pennsylvania  on  the 
charge  of  attempting  to  found  a  state  called  Franklin  where  he  lived;  was 
confined  two  years  at  Philadelphia,  most  of  the  time  in  irons,  and  never  tried; 
released  on  bail,  and  in  1792  was  elected  sheriff  of  Luzerne  while  an  indictment 
was  still  hanging  over  him,  and  was  commissioned  and  served;  in  1795,  1796, 
1799,  1800,  1 801,  1803,  he  was  a  member  of  Assembly  from  Luzerne,  and  in 
1805  a  member  from  Lycoming.  He  settled  at  Athens  in  1789,  on  a  farm  laid 
out  to  him  under  a  Connecticut  title,  and  there  resided  until  his  death.  He 
never  accepted  or  recognized  a  Pennsylvania  title,  but  after  his  death  his  heirs 
were  required  to  purchase  that  title  to  his  farm. 
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Bald  Eagle,  erected  April  9,  1772,  at  the  first  court  held 
in  Northumberland  County,  was  named  after  the  range  of 
mountains  running  through  it.  At  May  sessions,  1786,  it 
was  triparted  by  the  Northumberland  court.  The  westerly 
part  above  the  mouth  of  Bald  Eagle  Creek  was  called  Upper 
Bald  Eagle.  The  eastern  part  was  named  Lower  Bald 
Eagle.  All  that  portion  eastof  the  mouth  of  Bald  Eagle  Creek, 
and  embracing  Sugar  Valley,  was  called  Nippenose.  The 
original  Bald  Eagle  extended  from  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Lycoming  Creek  westwardly  nearly  seventy  miles,  and  took 
in  nearly  all  of  Centre  County.  A  fragment  of  it  now  only 
exists  in  Clinton  County,  and  a  fragment  of  Nippenose  only 
remains  in  Lycoming. 

Pine  Creek,  erected  at  August  session  of  Northumber- 
land court,  1785,  and  named  after  Pine  Creek,  which  bounded 
it  on  the  east.  It  became  a  township  of  Lycoming  County 
on  its  erection,  and  remained  within  its  borders  till  Clinton 
County  was  formed,  when  it  passed  to  the  latter.  It  still 
exists  under  its  original  name. 

Wayne ^  erected  in  1798,  and  named  after  Gen.  Anthony 
Wayne,  was  one  of  the  first  townships  made  by  the  court  of 
Lycoming  County.  It  passed  to  Clinton  on  the  formation 
of  that  county. 

Tioga  Township  was  created  by  the  court  of  Lycoming 
in  1798,  by  dividing  Lycoming  Township,  which  was  erected 
in  August,  1785.  It  comprised  about  the  whole  of  what  is 
now  Tioga  County.  A  fragment  of  it  only  now  exists  in  that 
county. 

Debnar  was  set  off  from  Tioga  Township  as  early  as 
1806,  for  old  records  show  that  Ebenezer  Seely  was  col- 
lector of  taxes  for  1807.  The  origin  of  its  name  was  pe- 
culiar. The  first  settlers  came  from  Virginia,  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  and  the  township  was  first  called  "  Vir-del-mar," 
out  of  compliment  to  their  respective  states ;  but  when  the 
township  was  fully  organized  by  the  new  county,  the  prefix, 
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"Vir,"  was  dropped  and  it  became  simply  Delmar,  a  name 
which  it  still  retains.  Out  of  these  two  townships  all  the 
present  townships  and  boroughs  of  Tioga  County  were 
formed. 

At  March  sessions,  1790,  the  Luzerne  court  created  the 
township  of  Tioga.  Dr.  Craft,  in  his  history  of  Bradford 
County,  says  it  was  76  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west, 
along  the  New  York  state  line,  and  a  trifle  more  than  18 
miles  wide.  In  1795  *  it  was  divided  by  cutting  off  the  east 
end.  At  November  sessions,  1796,  a  division  of  Tioga  was 
asked  for,  and  commissioners  were  appointed.  January  17, 
1797,  they  reported  in  favor  of  dividing  the  township  "on 
the  dividing  line  between  Athens  and  Ulster  [Connecticut 
surveys],  then  extending  on  an  east  and  west  line  as  the 
line  of  Ulster  and  Athens  doth  extend."  The  report  was 
approved.  "  The  north  township,"  says  Craft,  "  received 
the  name  of  Athens,  and  the  south  Ulster,  and  thus  the 
name  Tioga,  which  had  been  given  to  the  confluence  of  the 
two  rivers,  was  lost  to  our  [Bradford]  county." 

In  1 80 1  three  more  townships  were  created,  but  the  only 
one  in  which  we  are  interested  was  named  Burlington. 
When  Col.  John  Franklin  was  legislated  out  of  Luzerne  by 
act  of  April  2,  1804,  these  townships  were  annexed  to  Ly- 
coming. The  line  which  dissevered  this  part  of  Luzerne 
cut  in  two  parts  the  township  of  Burlington.  That  part 
north  of  the  line  retained  the  name  of  Burlington.  The 
other  was  called  Canton,  but  it  remained  in  Luzerne,  and 
was  named  for  a  Connecticut  township,  which  included  a 
part  of  what  is  now  called  Canton. 

Notwithstanding  Craft  says  the  name  of  Tioga  was  wiped 
out  in  1797,  it  seems  to  have  been  revived  again  by  Ly- 
coming County,  when  the  territory  came  under  her  juris- 
diction by  annexation  in  1804.  Old  assessment  and  other 
documents  found  among  the  Lycoming  court   records  as 

*  Craft's  history  of  Bradford  County,  pp.  108-110. 
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late  as  1807  show  the  following  townships  were  in  exist- 
ence: Upper  Tioga,  Athens,  Burlington  and  Ulster.  The 
former  was  sometimes  referred  to  as  "  New  Tioga,"  doubt- 
less for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  it  from  Tioga  Town- 
ship in  what  is  now  Tioga  County,  but  then  a  part  of  Ly- 
coming. The  count)'',  therefore,  had  two  Tiogas — one 
erected  in  1790,  wiped  out  in  1797,  and  revived  again  for  a 
short  time  after  1804.  What  became  of  it  after  Bradford 
was  organized  we  are  uninformed.  For  a  few  years  the  old 
was  called  the  7jew.  And  the  new,  erected  in  1798,  was 
called  the  old.  The  only  Tioga  Township  in  existence  to- 
day in  our  northern  tier  of  counties  is  the  one  in  Tioga 
County. 

At  December  sessions,  1809,  of  the  Lycoming  court,  John 
Franklin,  George  Wells,  Daniel  Payne,  Stephen  Hopkins 
and  Henry  Wells,  commissioners  to  divide  Ulster  Town- 
ship, reported  that  they  had  performed  that  duty  and  named 
the  new  township  Smithfield. 

The  foregoing  five  townships,  therefore,  were  lost  to  Ly- 
coming when  Bradford  County  was  organized. 

Dunnstable  (now  in  Clinton  County),  formed  about  1808, 
was  named  for  William  Dunn,  who  settled  on  the  Great  Isl- 
and about  1770,  and  died  in  1806.  Old  Lycoming  records 
show  that  at  May  term,  1808,  tavern  licenses  were  granted 
to  John  Myers,  John  White  and  Sebastian  Shade  in  this 
township. 

Etdalia  Township  (now  in  Potter  County)  was  created 
by  order  of  Lycoming  court  December  5,  18 10,  by  dividing 
Dunnstable  Township.  It  was  named  for  Eulalia  Lyman, 
the  first  white  child  born  within  its  limits.  At  that  time  it 
embraced  all  of  Potter  County. 

Chapjnan  Township  (now  in  Clinton  County)  was  set  off 
as  early  as  1818,  as  Robert  Lusk  appears  as  the  first  col- 
lector of  taxes  in  18 19.     It  was  named  for  Judge  Chapman, 
who  was  then  on  the  bench  of  Lycoming  County. 
6 
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Shippen  Township  (now  in  Cameron  County)  was  evi- 
dently created  very  early,  but  no  date  can  be  found  on  the 
records.  It  appears,  however,  that  on  May  14,  1818,  Seneca 
Freeman  qualified  before  the  court  of  Lycoming  County  as 
constable  for  that  township.  Before  the  same  court  Ben- 
jamin Chatsey  qualified  as  constable  of  Sej'gcajit  Township. 
McKean  County. 

Grove  Township  (now  in  Cameron  County)  was  probably 
organized  in  1832,  for  we  find  on  the  records  the  name  of 
John  Strawbridge  as  the  first  collector  of  taxes  in  1833.  It 
was  named  for  Peter  Grove,  the  famous  Indian  scout,  who 
had  a  battle  with  the  savages  on  the  Sinnemahoning. 

Colebrook  Township  (now  in  Clinton  County)  was  or- 
ganized in  the  fall  of  1835.  It  was  originally  called  Coal 
Brook,  but  has  been  corrupted  into  Colebrook.  It  included 
Farrandsville  in  its  territory,  then  a  thriving  village  in  Ly- 
coming County,  which  was  interested  in  the  coal  business. 
Farrandsville  is  situated  on  Lick  Run,  but  those  engaged 
in  mining  coal  wanted  a  name  to  advertise  their  business, 
hence  they  chose  Coal  Brook  instead  of  Lick  Run.  In  the 
spring  of  1836  Samuel  G.  Allen  was  elected  constable  and 
filed  his  bond.     He  died  in  Jersey  Shore  in  1857. 

Z?^wi(^<f^  Township  (now  in  Cameron  County)  was  probably 
formed  in  1837,  for  John  Shaffer  appears  as  the  first  col- 
lector of  taxes  in  1838. 

The  following  townships,  created  by  the  court  of  Lycom- 
ing County,  were  lost  to  her  when  Sullivan  was  organized, 
in  1847:  Shrewsbury,  erected  in  1803;  Elkland,  in  1804, 
and  so  named  on  account  of  its  territory  being  a  great  range 
for  elk.  Cherry,  formed  in  1824,  was  given  that  name  be- 
cause of  the  abundance  of  cherry  timber  within  its  limits. 
Davidson,  erected  in  1833,  was  named  for  Dr.  Asher  David- 
son, of  Jersey  Shore,  then  one  of  the  associate  judges  of 
Lycoming.  Forks  was  set  off  in  1833,  and  so  named  be- 
cause Loyalsock  Creek  forked  within  its  territory. 
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TOWNSHIPS   OF  TO-DAY. 


CIVIL  SUB-DIVISIONS  OF  THE   COUNTY  GIVEN 
IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 


AT  the  present  time  Lycoming  County  is  divided  into 
forty-two  townships,  and  their  total  area — including 
the  city  and  boroughs — is  1,213  square  miles,  or  776,320 
acres.  They  are  given  below  in  the  order  of  their  erection, 
and  by  consulting  the  accompanying  map*  their  localities 
and  boundaries  can  easily  be  seen.  One  of  these  town- 
ships (the  first)  is  nearly  123  years  old;  two  are  no,  and 
two  are  109,  whilst  the  youngest  is  only  sixteen  : 

1.  Muncy,  mother  of  all  the  townships  in  Lycoming 
County  north  and  east  of  the  river,  was  erected  by  order  of 
the  court  of  Northumberland  County,  sitting  at  Fort  Au- 
gusta, April  9,  1772.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Mon- 
sey  tribe  of  Indians  which  once  dwelt  within  its  borders.  It 
has  serv^ed  to  make  twenty  townships  since  its  creation,  but 
it  is  now  the  twenty-seventh  in  size,  compared  with  Pine, 
the  largest,  and  has  an  area  of  only  9,440  acres.f  Population, 
according  to  the  last  census,  701. 

2.  Washington,  named  in  honor  of  General  Washing- 
ton, was  created  August  23,  1785,  by  decree  of  the  court 
of  Northumberland  County.  It  was  set  off  from  the  lower 
end  of   Bald  Eagle  Township,  beginning  at  White   Deer 

*  Reproduced,  with  one  or  two  corrections,  from  the  map  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  large  History  of  Lycoming  County,  published  in  1892,  by 
Brown,  Runk  &  Co. 

t  The  area  of  the  townships  was  estimated  for  the  publisher  by  Mr.  Abram 
Meyer,  geologist,  of  Cogan  House  Township. 
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Creek  and  extending  westward  for  an  indefinite  distance. 
It  has  since  furnished  territory  to  form  the  townships  of 
Brady,  Clinton,  Armstrong,  Limestone,  Susquehanna,  Bast- 
ress  and  Nippenose,  besides  several  in  other  counties. 
Washington  is  now  the  thirteenth  in  size  and  contains  22,- 
400  acres.     Population,  937. 

3.  Old  Lycoming  Township.  When  the  land  lying  west  of 
Lycoming  Creek  was  purchased  from  the  Indians  at  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  October  13,  1784,  the  population 
of  Northumberland  County  was  largely  increased  by  the 
settlements  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  create  more  townships.  At  the  August  ses- 
sions, 1785,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  court  at  Sun- 
bury  praying  for  the  organization  of  the  new  territory  "  for 
the  purposes  of  order  and  a  civil  state  of  society,"  and  ask- 
ing the  court  "to  erect  that  part  between  Lycoming  and 
Pine  creeks,  being  near  fifteen  miles,  into  one  township  ;  and 
from  Pine  Creek  upwards  into  another  township."  The 
prayer  was  granted — the  former  receiving  the  name  of  Ly- 
coming, and  the  latter  that  of  Pine  Creek.  All  settlers  in 
this  territory,  previous  to  the  purchase  at  Fort  Stanwix  in 
1784,  were  outside  of  the  state  and  therefore  not  entitled  to 
its  protection.  In  a  word,  they  were  squatters  on  Indian 
land  at  their  own  risk.  This  condition  of  affairs  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  what  was  known  as  the  Fair  Play 
system — a  system  or  code  of  .local  laws  for  their  own  gov- 
ernment and  protection.  Another  petition  to  the  court  at 
November  sessions,  1785,  resulted  in  the  annexation 
of  the  lower  end  of  Bald  Eagle  Township — from  a  point 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Lycoming  Creek,  and  extending  up 
the  south  side  of  the  West  Branch  to  a  point  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Pine  Creek  (including  Nippenose  Valley) — to  Ly- 
coming Township. 

The  township  as  erected  August  22,  1786,  embraced  a 
large  territory,  but  it  has  been   greatly  reduced  during  the 
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last  hundred  years.  It  is  now  the  thirty-first  in  size  and 
has  an  area  of  8,960  acres.  Population,  589.  When  it  was 
last  dismembered  in  1858,  by  division,  the  court  directed 
that  the  part  lying  on  the  river  should  be  called  "  Old  Ly- 
coming," so  that  its  individuality  would  not  be  wholly 
lost. 

4.  Muncy  Creek  was  formed  in  1797  by  dividing  Muncy, 
one  of  the  original  townships  of  Northumberland  County ; 
and  it  was  \}!\q.  first  township  created  by  decree  of  the  court 
of  Lycoming  County.  As  it  now  stands  it  is  the  twentieth 
in  relative  size  and  has  an  area  of  12,800  acres.  It  takes  its 
name  from  Muncy  Creek,  which  runs  through  it  and  divides 
it  into  two  equal  parts.     Population,  1,740. 

5.  Loyalsock  Township  was  erected  by  decree  of  Nor- 
thumberland court  made  at  February  sessions  in  1786.  The 
name  is  derived  from  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  word 
"  Lawi-Saquick"  signifying  the  middle  creek,  because  it  lies 
midway  between  Muncy  and  Lycoming  creeks.  When  first 
laid  out  Loyalsock  extended  north  for  an  indefinite  distance, 
but  in  the  last  hundred  years  it  has  been  shorn  of  much  of 
its  original  territory.  It  is  now  the  seventeenth  in  relative 
size  and  contains  15,360  acres.  Population,  2,498.  At  least 
two-thirds  of  this  population  practically  belongs  to  the  city 
of  Williamsport,  as  it  is  clustered  along  the  northern  and 
eastern  lines  of  the  city.  When  Williamsport  was  laid  out 
in  1795,  and  up  to  the  time  of  its  incorporation  as  a 
borough,  March  i,  1806,  it  belonged  to  Loyalsock  Town- 
ship. 

6.  Nippenose.  At  May  term  of  court,  held  at  Sunbury 
in  1786,  it  was  decreed  that  a  new  township  should  be 
formed  out  of  Bald  Eagle  and  Upper  Bald  Eagle,  and  called 
Nippenose.  Bald  Eagle  was  the  original  township,  and  was 
erected  in  1772,  when  Northumberland  County  was  formed. 
When  first  set  off  it  embraced  a  very  large  territory,  but 
many  reductions  have  made  it  very  small  on  the  map  to-day. 
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It  now  stands  the  twenty-eighth  in  size,  with  an  area  of  9,280 
acres,  and  a  population  of  588. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  meaning  of  its  peculiar  name. 
Many  writers  have  attempted  it,  but  none  are  absolutely 
certain  that  they  are  correct.  One  version  is  that  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Indian  phrase,  Nipeno-wi,"^-  signifying  a  warm, 
genial  climate.  The  peculiar  valley  which  it  once  embraced, 
surrounded  by  mountains,  was  (and  still  is)  a  charming 
spot,t  and  must  have  appeared  to  the  early  explorers  like 
an  elysian  field.  Tradition  gives  another  cause  for  the  origin 
of  the  name,  by  saying  that  an  old  Indian  who  lingered 
about  the  valley  had  his  nose  nipped  by  the  frost,  and  the 
early  settlers  called  him  "  Nippe-nose,"  in  consequence  of 
this  misfortune.  But  as  the  Indians  generally  applied  names 
that  were  remarkably  appropriate  and  beautiful,  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  name  was  given  to  the  valley  by  the  aborig- 
ines on  account  of  its  secluded  and  charming  position,  soft, 
balmy  climate,  and  picturesque  mountain  scenery  which 
surrounds  it  on  all  sides.  But,  if  this  strange  name  is  still 
given  to  the  valley,  the  township  to  which  it  gave  a  name  is 
several  miles  away,  and  does  not  embrace  any  part  of  it.  It 
is  now  in  Limestone  Township. 

7.  Mifflin,  named  for  Gov.  Thomas  Mifflin,  who  signed 
the  bill  erecting  Lycoming  County,  was  created  in  1803,  by 
dividing  Lycoming  Township,  and  it  was  the  third  town- 
ship erected  by  the  court  of  Lycoming  County,  The  line 
of  division  was  made  at  Pine  Run  and  extended  to  Pine 
Creek  and  an  indefinite  distance  to  the  north.  Its  territory 
was  extensiv'e  at  that  time,  but  it  has  been  so  reduced  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  erection  of  other  townships,  that  it 
now  takes  rank  as  the  eighth  in  size,  with  an  area  of  30,320 
.acres.     Population,  695. 

*  Signifying,  like  the  summer,  a  name  indicating  a  warm  and  genial  situa- 
tion.— Heckewelder, 

f  Ni-pen,  summer.  Ni-pin-ke,  in  the  summer.  Ni-pe-na-cheen,  the  sum- 
mer hunt. — Zeisbersier. 
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8.  Shrewsbiiry.  From  the  best  data  at  hand,  although 
somewhat  obscure,  it  is  beheved  that  this  township  was 
erected  in  1803,  or  coeval  with  Mifflin.  Originally  it  was 
very  large  and  covered  the  whole  of  what  is  now  Sullivan 
County.  The  name  was  given  to  it  by  Theopholis  Little, 
one  of  the  early  settlers.  He  came,  with  others,  from 
Shrewsbury  Township,  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  and 
the  name  of  his  old  home  seemed  to  him  a  suitable  one  for 
his  new  habitation  in  the  wilderness,  and  at  his  request  it 
was  so  named.  When  Sullivan  County  was  erected,  March 
15,  1847,  th^  southern  line  of  the  new  county  cut  this  town- 
ship in  two,  and  the  portion  falling  to  Sullivan  was  called 
Shrewsbury  also.  Both  counties,  therefore,  have  a  Shrews- 
bury Township,  with  nothing  but  a  county  line  between  them. 
It  is  the  thirty-fourth  in  size  and  has  an  area  of  8,533  acres, 
having  been  reduced  from  one  of  the  largest  to  one  of  the 
smallest  sub-divisions  of  the  county.     Population,  570. 

9.  Hepburn,  named  for  Judge  William  Hepburn,  was  or- 
ganized in  1804,  out  of  territory  taken  from  Loyalsock 
Township.  It  originally  included  the  present  townships  of 
Lewis,  east  of  Lycoming  Creek,  Gamble,  a  portion  of  Cas- 
cade and  Eldred.  Hepburn  is  now  the  thirty-fifth  in  size 
and  contains  8,320  acres,  with  a  population  of  769. 

10.  Moreland  Township  lies  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  county,  and  was  formed  out  of  territory  taken  from 
Muncy  Creek  in  181 3.  Several  traditions  are  given  to  ac- 
count for  the  name.  One  is  that  when  the  first  explorer 
ascended  to  the  crest  of  one  of  the  highest  hills  he  saw 
more  land  than  he  expected  and  in  ecstasy  exdaimed,  "  More 
land;"  another  is  that  the  early  surveyors  were  so  careless 
that  the  warrantee  usually  got  "more  land"  than  he  ex- 
pected ;  and  still  another  is  that  the  earlier  settlers  first  pros- 
pected in  the  region  of  Paradise,  Northumberland  County, 
but  finding  that  they  could  get  "  more  land  "  for  their  money 
came  here.      These  are  mere  speculative  traditions.     The 
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word  "  Moreland,"  or  "  Moorland,"  used  to  be  applied  to  a 
hilly  country,  and  it  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  this  is 
really  what  suggested  the  name  to  the  applicants  for  a  new 
township,  as  "  hilliness  "  is  the  striking  feature  of  the  whole 
of  the  extensive  territory  of  which  the  then  new  district 
was  composed.  Moreland  as  it  now  stands  is  the  nineteenth 
township  in   size  and  contains   13,120  acres.     Population, 

737- 

1 1.  Brown.  This  township  was  set  off  from  Mifflin  and 
Pine  Creek  (now  in  Clinton)  May  3,  i8i5,and  directed  to 
be  called  Brown,  "  in  memory  of  Major  General  Brown, 
who  commanded  the  armies  in  Canada."  It  is  the  fifth  in 
size  in  the  county  and  contains  41,560  acres.  The  great 
mountain  stream  known  as  Pine  Creek  flows  through  it. 
Population,  885. 

12.  Franklin.  In  1822  this  township  was  erected  out  of 
territory  taken  from  Moreland.  It  has  been  claimed  that  it 
was  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Franklin,  but  there  is  a  greater 
probability  that  it  was.  called  for  Col.  John  Franklin,  the 
famous  Connecticut  agitator,  who  latterly  lived  in  what  is 
now  a  portion  of  Bradford  County,  and  at  one  time  repre- 
sented Lycoming  County  in  the  Legislature.  It  is  the  six- 
teenth in  size  and  contains  16,320  acres.     Population,  1,063. 

13.  Limestone.  At  May  sessions,  1824,  court  was  peti- 
tioned to  erect  a  new  township  out  of  parts  of  Wayne  and 
Nippenose  townships.  Viewers  were  appointed  and  they 
reported  favorably,  when,  on  December  4,  1824,  their  report 
was  confirmed  and  the  court  made  a  decree  naming  the  new 
township  Adams,  in  honor  of  John  Adams.  Under  this 
name  the  township  was  known  for  eleven  years,  when  the 
inhabitants  became  politically  dissatisfied,  and,  applying  to 
the  Legislature,  had  an  act  passed  *  changing  the  name  to 
Limestone,  which  was  approved  April  14,  1835.     Limestone 


*See  Pamphlet  Laws,  1834-35,  p.  274. 
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is  the  eleventh  township  in  size  and  has  an  area  of  23,280 
acres. 

In  1870  a  movement  was  started  to  divide  the  township, 
but  on  being  submitted  to  a  vote  March  29,  1871,  it  was 
lost  by  109  for  division  to  115  against.  The  famous  Nip- 
penose  Valley  lies  in  this  township,  and  its  name,  Lime- 
stone, is  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  limestone  that  abounds 
therein.     Population,  1,096. 

14.  Jackson.  At  February  sessions,  1824,  a  petition  from 
"  divers  inhabitants  of  Lycoming  Township  "  was  presented, 
setting  forth  that  the  said  township  of  Lycoming  is  "  about 
eight  miles  in  breadth  on  the  river  and  extends  over  the 
Allegheny  Mountain  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty-five  miles; 
that  the  inhabitants  who  reside  on  the  north  and  north-west 
side  of  the  Allegheny,  and  the  inhabitants  up  Lycoming 
Creek,  are  subject  to  great  inconvenience  by  being  connected 
with  the  inhabitants  on  the  river,  where  the  township  offi- 
cers generally  reside.  Therefore  they  pray  for  the  court  to 
appoint  a  view  to  divide  said  township."  The  prayer  was 
granted  and  the  township  divided  at  September  sessions, 
and  named  Jackson  after  "  the  illustrious  hero  of  New 
Orleans."  It  is  the  central  one  of  the  five  in  the  northern 
tier  of  Lycoming  County.  In  size  it  is  the  fourteenth,  and 
has  an  area  of  21,120  acres.     Population,  619. 

15.  Clinton  was  created  by  a  decree  of  court  dividing 
Washington  Township,  entered  at  December  sessions,  1825, 
and  named  in  honor  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  then  governor  of 
New  York.  It  is  the  twenty-first  in  size,  contains  12,160 
acres  and  has  a  population  of  1,326. 

16.  Fairfield.  This  township  was  formed  in  1826 — pos- 
sibly in  December,  1825,  but  the  exact  date  cannot  be  de- 
termined on  account  of  the  records  being  lost  or  mislaid. 
It  was  set  off  from  Muncy  Township  on  account  of  the  lat- 
ter being  too  large,  and  was  named  after  a  tract  called  Fair- 
field in  the  original  application  for  the  land,  which  was  a 
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part  of  the  famous  Muncy  Farms,  afterwards  known  as 
Halls.  The  township  is  the  twenty-ninth  in  size  and  has  an 
area  of  9,067  acres.     Population,  468. 

17.  Penn.  This  township  was  formed  in  1828,  and  tra- 
dition says  its  name  was  given  to  it  by  Tobias  and  Isaac 
Kepner,  who  came  from  Penn  Township,  Berks  County,  at 
an  early  day,  and  were  solicitous  to  have  a  township  in 
Lycoming  bearing  the  same  title,  and  in  deference  to  them 
the  court  so  named  it.  In  size  it  is  the  twenty-third,  and 
has  an  area  of  10,880  acres.     Population,  877. 

18.  0/ww/«^i' Township  was  organized  in  1832  out  of 
territory  taken  from  Mifflin  and  Brown  townships,  and  named 
for  Hon.  John  Cummings,  who  was  one  of  the  associate 
judges  at  the  time.  Relatively  it  is  the  third  in  size  in  the 
county,  containing  41,600  acres.     Population,  422. 

19.  Wolf.  In  September,  1834,  enough  territory  was 
taken  from  Muncy  Township  to  form  Wolf,  which  was 
named  in  honor  of  George  Wolf,  then  governor.  It  is  the 
thirty-ninth  in  size  and  its  area  is  8,960  acres.  Population, 
734.  Wolf  has  contributed  ground  for  two  boroughs — 
Hughesville  and  Picture  Rocks. 

20.  Lewis.  This  township  was  formed  in  1835  out  of 
territory  taken  from  Hepburn,  and  named  in  honor  of  Ellis 
Lewis,  then  president  judge  of  this  judicial  district.  It  is 
the  seventh  in  size  and  has  an  area  of  30,720  acres,  with  a 
population  of  985.  The  historic  stream  known  as  Lycom- 
ing Creek  runs  through  it. 

21.  Phinketfs  Creek  Township  was  created  in  1838  out 
of  territory  taken  from  Davidson  (now  in  Sullivan  County) 
and  Franklin  townships.  It  was  first  named  for  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  William  Plunkett,  of  Sunbury,  but  objection  be- 
ing made  that  he  was  a  tory  during  the  Revolution,  the  word 
"  Creek"  was  added,  when  the  name  was  accepted  by  John 
Barbour,  the  principal  objector.  In  consideration  of  his 
valuable   services   during    the    French   and    Indian    wars 
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Plunkett  had  received  a  grant  of  six  tracts  of  land,  aggre- 
gating 1,978  acres,  in  this  mountain  district.  Plunkett  be- 
ing the  owner  of  the  land  covering  the  mouth  of  a  large 
stream  of  water,  his  name  was  given  to  that  also,  hence  we 
have  Plunkett's  Creek.  The  township  is  fifteenth  in  size  and 
has  an  area  of  17,600  acres.     Population,  yy/. 

22.  Siisqiiehaiiiia  was  set  off  from  Nippenose  and  Arm- 
strong at  December  sessions,  1838,  and  takes  its  name  from 
the  river.  It  is  forty-first  in  size  and  contains  3,940  acres. 
Population,  294. 

23.  Porter  Township  was  organized  May  6,  1840,  out  of 
territory  taken  from  Mifflin,  and  named  in  honor  of  David 
R.  Porter,  then  governor  of  the  state.  It  is  the  smallest  in 
area  of  all  the  townships  in  the  county,  being  the  forty- 
second,  and  contains  2,880  acres.  The  census  of  1890  gave 
it  a  population  of  1,007.  ^^^^  it  was  reduced  largely  in  1891, 
when  a  portion  of  the  township,  including  the  railroad  junc- 
tion, was  annexed  to  the  borough  of  Jersey  Shore. 

24.  Armstrong.  In  1842  this  township  was  set  off  from 
Clinton  and  named  after  James  Armstrong,  a  member  of 
the  bar  and  afterwards  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state.  It  is  the  eighteenth  in  size  and  contains  13,440  acres. 
In  1890  the  township  had  a  population  of  only  385,  against 
1,431  in  1880.  This  decrease  was  caused  by  setting  off  the 
borough  of  South  Williamsport  in  1886. 

25.  Cascade,  so  named  on  account  of  a  number  of  water- 
falls and  cascades  found  within  its  confines,  was  set 
off  from  Plunkett's  Creek  and  Hepburn  townships  August 
9,  1843.  I'^  size  it  is  the  fourth  township  in  the  county, 
having  an  area  of  29,800  acres.     Population,  609. 

26.  Cogan  House.  This  township  was  formed  out  of 
territory  taken  from  Jackson  and  Mifflin  townships  Decem- 
ber 6,  1843,  and  named  for  David  Cogan,  who  settled  on 
Larry's  Creek  about  1825,  and  built  a  log  house.     He  tired 
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of  his  lonely  surroundings  and  abandoned  his  rude  home 
about  1842.  Afterwards  the  place  came  to  be  known  by 
hunters  and  explorers  as  "  Cogan's  House."  The  town- 
ship is  the  fifth  in  size  and  has  an  area  of  39,360  acres. 
Population,  1,126. 

27.  Anthony  was  erected  September  7,  1844,  out  of  ter- 
ritory taken  from  Lycoming  Township,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Joseph  B.  Anthony,  then  president  judge  of  this  judicial 
district.     In  size  it  is  the  thirty-third.     Population,  562. 

28.  Watso7i  was  taken  from  Cummings  and  Porter  in 
January,  1845,  and  named  for  Oliver  Watson,  long  president 
of  the  West  Branch  Bank,  Williamsport.  Relatively  it  is 
the  twenty-fourth  in  size  in  the  county,  and  has  an  area  of 
10,880  acres.     Population,  264. 

29.  Mclntyre  was  set  off  from  Lewis  in  1848,  and  named 
after  Archibald  Mclntyre,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  cor- 
porators of  the  Williamsport  and  Elmira  Railroad.  It  is 
the  second  township  in  size  in  the  county,  and  has  46,260 
acres.     Population,  845. 

30.  Upper  Fairfield.  This  township  was  formed  by  di- 
viding Fairfield  September  12,  185  i,  on  the  ground  that  the 
parent  township  was  so  large  that  the  assessors  and  col- 
lectors were  greatly  inconvenienced  by  having  to  travel  long 
distances  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  It  was  first 
named  Pollock,  in  honor  of  James  Pollock,  then  president 
judge  of  the  district.  After  two  years  the  dominant  party 
became  dissatisfied  with  Pollock  on  account  of  his  politics 
(he  was  a  Whig),  and  appealed  to  the  Legislature  for  a  new 
name.  The  result  was  an  act  passed  January  29,  1853,  de- 
claring that  "  hereafter  the  township  shall  be  known  by  the 
name  of  Upper  Fairfield."  As  now  constituted  it  is  the 
twenty-second  in  size,  and  contains  11,200  acres.  Popula- 
tion, 771. 

31.  Jordan    was  detached   from    Franklin    February   7, 
1854,  and  named  in  honor  of  Alexander  Jordan,  then  presi- 
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dent  judge.  Jordan  Township  is  the  twenty-fifth  in  size  and 
has  9,920  acres.  It  is  the  last  division  of  the  territory  ex- 
tending from  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  to  the 
North  Mountain  that  was  once  known  as  Muncy  Creek 
Township.  On  the  map  it  appears  as  the  extreme  eastern 
end  of  Lycoming  County,  penetrating  for  some  distance  the 
counties  of  Columbia  and  Sullivan,  in  the  form  of  an  acute 
angle.     Population,  891. 

32.  Bastress  was  formed  by  dividing  Susquehanna  Town- 
ship December  13,  1854,  and  was  so  named  in  honor  of 
Hon.  Solomon  Bastress,  of  Jersey  Shore,  who  was  an  asso- 
ciate judge  and  ex-member  of  the  Legislature.  In  size  it  is 
the  thirty-eighth  and  contains  6,400  acres.     Population,  236. 

33.  Brady.  This  township  was  set  off  from  Washing- 
ton January  31,  1855,  and  named  after  the  distinguished 
Brady  family,  members  of  whom  lived  within  its  limits.  It 
is  the  fortieth  in  size  in  the  county,  with  an  area  of  4,280 
acres.  Brady  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  and  is 
shaped  like  a  triangle.     Population,  475. 

34.  Woodward  was  formed  by  dividing  Anthony  Town- 
ship November  23,  1855,  and  named  for  Apollos  Wood- 
ward, then  an  associate  judge.  It  is  the  twenty-sixth  in  size 
and  has  an  area  of  9,600  acres.     Population,  817. 

35.  Pine.  This  township  was  organized  out  of  territory 
taken  from  Brown,  Cummings  and  Cogan  House  townships, 
January  27,  1857.  It  is  the  first  in  size  in  the  county,  and 
in  making  relative  comparisons  all  other  townships  are  com- 
pared with  it.  Its  area  is  48,6^1.0  acres,  and  it  was  so  named 
on  account  of  the  heavy  forests  of  pine  timber  which  once 
covered  its  surface.     Population,  901. 

36.  Piatt.  A  petition  asking  for  the  division  of  Mifflin 
Township  was  presented  to  the  court  at  April  sessions,  1857. 
Viewers  were  appointed  and  on  a  favorable  report  being 
made,  an  election  was  ordered  to  be  held  at  the  ensuing  Feb- 
ruary election.     It  resulted  in  sixty-four  for  division  and 
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twenty-eight  against.  Accordingly  a  decree  creating  the 
township  was  entered  April  30,  1858,  directing  it  to  be 
called  Piatt,  in  honor  of  William  Piatt,  who  was  then  sitting 
as  an  associate  judge.  It  is  the  thirty-ninth  in  size  and 
contains  5,120  acres.     Population,  521. 

37.  Eldred.  On  a  petition  praying  for  a  division  of 
Hepburn  Township,  the  court  appointed  viewers,  and  when 
they  reported  favorably  an  election  was  ordered  to  be  held 
at  Warrensville  October  12,  1858.  It  resulted  in  109  votes 
for  division  to  ninety-one  against,  whereupon  Judge  Jordan 
made  a  decree,  November  16,  1858,  erecting  the  township, 
and  it  was  named  Eldred,  in  honor  of  Charles  D.  Eldred, 
then  an  associate  judge.  It  is  the  thirty-seventh  in  size  and 
has  an  area  of  7,680  acres.     Population,  656. 

38.  Lycoming.  This  township  was  formed  by  dividing 
Old  Lycoming.  On  petition  viewers  were  appointed,  and 
on  the  3d  of  August,  1858,  they  reported  favorably,  and  an 
election  was  ordered  to  be  held  at  Newberry  October  12, 
1858.  The  result  was  124  votes  in  favor  of  ciivision  and 
seventy-four  against.  And  on  December  2,  1858,  Judge 
Jordan  made  this  decree:  "The  court  directs  that  that  part 
of  Lycoming  Township  between  the  river  and  the  division 
be  called  Old  Lycoming  Township,  and  that  part  between 
said  line  and  Cogan  House  and  Lewis  townships  be  called 
Lycoming  Township."  Lycoming  is  the  thirty-second  in 
size  and  has  an  area  of  8,704  acres.     Population,  643. 

39.  McHenry.  As  early  as  September,  1845,  ^  move- 
ment to  erect  a  new  township  in  the  Pine  Creek  region  com- 
menced, but  it  failed.  In  January,  1855,  it  was  renewed, 
and  an  effort  made  to  form  a  new  township  out  of  Brown 
and  Cummings,  to  be  called  "  English."  This  movement 
failed.  It  was  renewed  the  subsequent  year,  and  efforts 
were  made  to  take  territory  from  Brown,  Cummings  and 
Cogan  House,  and  call  the  new  township  "  Kingston." 
This  project  also  failed.     Again  it  was  renewed  in  January, 
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1 86 1.  Viewers  reported  favorably,  and  at  an  election  held 
July  20,  1 86 1,  a  majority  of  the  voters  favored  division, 
whereupon  the  court  entered  a  decree,  August  21,  1861, 
erecting  the  new  township,  and  directed  that  it  be  called 
"McHenry,"  in  honor  of  A.  H.  McHenry,  of  Jersey  Shore, 
the  veteran  surve3^or.  The  township  is  third  in  size  and 
covers  an  area  of  42,920  acres.  The  fight  for  division  con- 
tinued for  sixteen  years.     Population,  608. 

40.  Gamble.  At  April  sessions,  1874,  a  petition  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  township  out  of  parts  of  Lewis  and  Cas- 
cade was  presented  in  court,  and  viewers  were  appointed.- 
They  reported  favorably  and  an  election  was  ordered  Jan- 
uary 29,  1875.  It  resulted  in  152  votes  for  division,  without 
a  single  one  in  the  negative.  And  on  January  30,  1875,  a 
decree  was  made  by  Huston  Hepburn,  one  of  the  associate 
judges,  erecting  the  township  and  naming  it  Gamble,  in 
honor  of  James  Gamble,  president  judge.     Population,  754. 

41.  McNett.  Application  by  petition  was  made  at  Sep- 
tember sessions,  1877,  for  a  new  township  to  be  set  off  from 
Mclntyre,  because  of  the  great  distance  voters  living  in  the 
eastern  part  had  to  travel  to  attend  the  elections.  Viewers 
reported  in  favor  of  division,  and  at  an  election  held  Jan- 
uary 26,  1878,  it  was  found  that  there  were  120  in  favor  of 
division  and  barely  one  in  opposition.  On  February  10, 
1878,  the  court  ordered  the  new  township  erected  and  called 
"  McNett,"  after  H.  H.  McNett,  one  of  the  petitioners.  It 
is  the  tenth  in  size  and  has  an  area  of  23,500  acres.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Bradford  and  Sullivan  counties,  on 
the  north  by  Tioga  County,  on  the  west  by  Jackson  Town- 
ship, and  on  the  south  by  Mclntyre.     Population,  619. 

42.  Mill  Creek.  At  March  sessions,  1878,  a  petition 
was  presented  praying  for  a  division  of  Muncy  Township. 
Viewers  reported  favorably,  and  an  election  was  ordered 
December  10,  1878.  The  result  of  the  vote  was  122  for 
division  and  104  against,  whereupon  Judge  Cummin  ordered 
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the  new  township  erected  February  25,  1879.  The  heads 
of  Mill  Creek  rise  in  and  drain  most  of  its  territory — hence 
the  name.  It  is  the  thirty-sixth  in  size  and  has  an  area  of 
about  8,000  acres. 

This  is  the  youngest  township  that  has  been  created  in 
Lycoming  County  in  a  period  of  a  hundred  years,  and  its 
territory  is  the  lasl  shoe  that  Muncy  Township,  the  first,  has 
been  called  on  to  contribute  for  such  a  purpose  since  her 
creation,  April  9,  1772,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  years 
ago! 

The  face  of  the  county  is  mountainous  and  broken,  and 
there  is  much  beautiful  and  attractive  scenery.  The  most 
elevated  point  of  land  is  North  Mountain,  Shrewsbury 
Township,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  2,550  feet  above  the 
sea.  There  are  a  number  of  large  and  beautiful  valleys  hid- 
den among  the  hills  and  along  the  streams.  These  valleys 
are  highly  cultivated,  and  as  the  soil  is  rich,  luxuriant  crops 
are  produced.  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  leading  industries. 
The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1893 
shows  that  there  were  3,352  farms  in  the  county.  The  as- 
sessed valuation  of  property  for  1894  was  ;^20,935,305.00, 
which  shows  a  substantial  basis  of  material  wealth. 

The  registry  lists  for  December,  1894,  as  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  County  Commissioners,  show  a  total  of  18,232  voters. 
There  are  probably  more  than  this,  as  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  assessors  to  secure  every  name.  Estimating 
an  average  of  four  persons  to  every  voter,  the  population  of 
the  county  would  be  72,928. 

An  examination  of  the  map  will  show  that  the  county  is 
well  watered  by  several  large  creeks  and  numerous  small 
streams.  The  river,  which  has  its  source  in  Cambria 
County,  flows  through  the  southern  part  of  the  county ;  and 
it  will  be  noticed  that  its  greatest  tributaries  enter  it  from  the 
north. 
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On  the  30th  of  June,  1894,  there  were  eighty-six  post- 
offices  in  Lycoming  County.  Since  that  date  another  has 
been  established,  making  the  number  eighty-seven.  The 
first  was  opened  at  Wilhamsport  August  12,  1799;  the  last, 
named  Bluestone, — on  Pine  Creek,  between  Cammal  and 
Slate  Run, — February,  1895.  When  Dr.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin became  the  first  Postmaster  General,  in  1780,  he  estab- 
lished about  seventy-five  post-offices  in  the  United  States. 
To-day  there  are  nearly  a  dozen  more  in  Lycoming  County 
alone  than  there  were  in  the  whole  United  States  in  1780. 

CITY  .AND  BOROUGHS. 

Williamsport,  the  only  incorporated  city  in  the  county, 
was  founded  in  1795,  by  Michael  Ross,  the  same  year  the 
county  was  organized.  As  an  account  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Jaysburg  and  the 
Hepburn-Ross  party  for  the  location  of  the  county  seat  has 
been  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  erection  of  the  county,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  repeat  it  here. 

When  the  contest  for  the  site  was  going  on,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1795,  Ross  employed  surveyors  and  they  laid  out  a 
town  plot  containing  1 1 1  acres  and  divided  it  into  302  lots. 
In  the  meantime  the  erection  of  a  log  building  was  com- 
menced at  the  corner  of  what  is  now  East  Third  and  Mul- 
berry streets  by  James  Russell.*  When  finished  it  was 
opened  as  a  house  of  entertainment,  and  was  known  as  the 

*  James  Russell,  a  native  of  Ireland,  came  to  this  country  in  1774.  July 
4,  1796,  he  purchased  lot  No.  193  from  Michael  Ross,  for  ;i^4o.  Soon  after 
completing  his  house  he  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  several  children.  In  1804 
his  widow,  Elizabeth,  married  Joseph  Dumm,  and  they  carried  on  the  house 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  They  had  a  daughter,  Eva,  born  in  1807.  She 
married  a  man  named  Auchey,  but  he  abandoned  her.  In  course  of  time 
Eva  became  corrupted  into  "Afiy,"  and  during  the  balance  of  her  life  she 
was  known  as  "AflFy"  Dumm.  She  inherited  the  property  and  lived  there  till 
it  was  burned  in  187 1.  She  died  March  1,1876,  and  Philip  Miller,  whom 
she  raised  as  an  orphan  and  made  her  heir,  erected  a  marble  tablet  to  her 
memory  in  Washington  .Street  Cemetery. 
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"  Russell  Inn."  This  was  the  ^rst  and  onfy  house  within 
the  boundaries  of  Ross'  town  at  that  time ;  and  it  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  flourishing  city  of  Williamsport. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1796,  Ross,  in  order  to  "boom"  his 
town,  got  up  an  ox-roast,  which  was  followed  by  a  public 
sale  of  lots.  Several  were  sold  at  once,  Judge  Hepburn 
purchasing  four,  and  efforts  were  made  to  start  improve- 
ments. This  was  neces.sary,  since  it  had  been  selected  for 
the  seat  of  justice,  and  the  court  must  leave  Jaysburg  and 
sit  at  the  point  designated  by  law.  At  least  one  session 
was  held  at  Jaysburg.  The  oldest  quarter  sessions  records 
found  are  endorsed,  "  November  sessions,  1795."  The  court 
was  therefore  forced  to  move  east  of  Lycoming  Creek,  but 
there  were  no  court  house  or  buildings  ready  to  accommo- 
date it  at  the  county  seat.  In  the  meantime  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  Amariah  Sutton  to  hold  one  session  at 
his  house,  when  permission  was  obtained  from  Eleanor 
Winter*  to  hold  two  sessions  at  her  house,  which  stood  at 
what  is  now  the  corner  of  West  Fourth  and  Rose  streets. 
This  was  about  a  mile  west  of  the  county  seat,  but  it  was 
as  near  as  they  could  get  to  it  at  that  time. 

When  the  "  Russell  Inn"  was  ready  the  court  moved 
thither  and  found  itself  on  legal  ground  at  last.  Official 
records  still  in  existence  show  that  court  was  held  here  in 
February,  1796.  The  sheriff,  recorder  and  commissioners, 
however,  kept  their  offices  in  Jaysburg  until  the  beginning 

♦While  sitting  here  an  amusing' as  well  as  annoying  incident  occurred. 
Some  one  had  brought  a  pack  of  hounds  to  court,  coupled  .together  with  a 
chain.  Mrs.  Winter  had  prepared  an  elegant  dinner.  The  table  was  set  with 
fine  China  dishes,  which  had  been  a  wedding  gift  from  her  mother.  When 
dinner  was  announced  the  chained  dogs,  scenting  the  viands,  rushed  in,  and 
dashing  under  the  table,  became  tangled  up,  overturned  it,  and  broke  every 
piece  of  China  but  two  plates,  and  caused  general  consternation!  As  Samuel 
Wallis,  one  of  the  associate  judges,  is  credited  with  being  the  first  man  to  in- 
troduce English  hounds  into  the  valley,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  his  dogs  that 
smashed  Mrs.  Winter's  China  ware! 
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of  1800,  because  there  were  no  accommodations  for  them 
at  the  county  seat.     The  jail  was  there  also. 

The  court  met  at  the  "  Russell  Inn  "  until  more  buildings 
were  erected  further  up  Third  Street,  when  it  moved  again, 
and  kept  moving  about  until  the  first  court  house  was  ready 
for  occupancy  in  1804.*  The  "  Russell  Inn  "  stood  as  a  his- 
toric landmark  until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in 
August,  1871. 

Williamsport  grew  slowly  for  a  number  of  yeairs.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  borough  by  act  of  Assembly  signed 
March  i,  1806,  and  June  15,  1866,  it  became  a  city  by  leg- 
islative enactment.  It  was  not  until  1850  that  Williamsport 
began  to  show  signs  of  improvement.  The  development 
of  the  lumber  t  business  is  what  gave  it  a  start,  and  its  ad- 
vancement has  been  rapid  up  to  the  present  time.  It  now 
has  numerous  manufactories  and  industrial  establishments, 
fine  hotels,  attractive  stores  and  shops,  palatial  private  resi- 
dences, forty  church  buildings,  a  splendid  High  School, 
Dickinson  Seminary,  City  Hospital,  Home  for  the  Friend- 
less, a  model  system  of  electric  railways,  gas,  water  and  elec- 
tric light,  streets  paved  with  asphalt  and  brick,  steam  heat,  a 
City  Hall  which  cost  ;$70,ooo,  a  large  and  beautiful  opera 
house,  five  national  banks,  two  savings  institutions,  one 
large  private  banking  house,  four  daily  newspapers  and  five 
railroads. 


*  This  court  house,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  one,  cost  if  20,- 
417.80.  In  April,  i860,  it  was  torn  down  and  a  new  building  erected  at  a 
cost  of  ;5!4i,030;  but  the  many  changes  and  improvements  that  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  have  run  the  cost  up  to  and  beyond  ^100,000.  And 
it  is  now  too  small  to  accommodate  the  offices  and  the  rapidly  accumulating 
records  of  the  county. 

f  The  great  boom  in  the  river  has  handled  5,992,784,000  feet  of  lumber 
since  it  was  erected  in  1862.  By  the  flood  of  1865  the  boom  lost  50,000,000 
feet;  by  the  flood  of  1889,  100,000,000  feet,  and  by  the  flood  of  1894,  150,- 
000,000  feet. 
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The  population  is  shown  in  the  following  table  since  1808: 


YEARS. 

1808, 
1810, 
1820, 
1830, 
1840, 


POP. 

YEARS 

280 

1850, 

365 

i860, 

660 

1870, 

1,140 

1880, 

1.535 

1890, 

POP. 

1,615 

5.664 

16,030 

18,934 
27,132 


The  population  to-day  will  probably  exceed  30,000  within 
the  city  limits ;  and  counting  the  outlying  districts,  which 
are  practically  a  part  of  the  city,  it  will  reach  more  than 
35,000 

BOROUGHS. 

Muncy.  The  beautiful  table-land  on  which  the  borough 
of  Muncy  is  built  was  one  of  the  first  places  in  the  valley 
of  the  West  Branch,  north  of  the  Muncy  Hills,  where  white 
men  settled.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  "  Minsi,"  "  Munci," 
"  Munsey,"  "  Monsey,"  or  "  Muncee,"  Indians,  a  branch  of 
the  Delaware  tribe,  which  once  inhabited  the  valley,  and  the 
various  methods  of  spelling  the  name  were  used  by  the  early 
writers  of  different  nationalities,  as  fancy  or  euphony  dictated. 
Muncy  Manor  was  surveyed  by  direction  of  John  Penn  in 
1769  and  held  by  him  as  a  reserve.  When  the  Proprietary 
interest  ceased  it  was  cut  up  and  sold.  In  1787  Silas,  Wil- 
liam, Benjamin  and  Isaac  McCarty  located  here.  William 
and  Benjamin  bought  300  acres  known  as  the  "  Capt.  John 
Brady  farm,"  and  divided  it.  On  this  farm  Brady  was  living 
with  his  family  when  he  was'waylaid  and  shot  by  three  In- 
dians, April  1 1,  1779,  only  a  short  distance  from  his  fortified 
log  house.  In  1797  Benjamin  McCarty  laid  out  a  number 
of  lots  and  offered  them  for  sale.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  town.  It  grew  slowly  and  was  a  straggling  village 
for  many  years,  and  was  better  known  as  "  Hardscrabble." 
Finally,  by  act  approved  March  15,  1826,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated and  named  Pennsborough,  in  honor  of  the  original 
owner  of  the  manor.     This  name,  on  account  of  its  length, 
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caused  some  dissatisfaction,  and  on  application  being  made 
to  the  Legislature,  it  was  changed  to  Muncy,  January  19, 
1827.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1837,  the  limits  of  the  borough 
were  extended.  In  1853  the  northern  line  was  extended  so 
as  to  take  in  "  Nobletown."  November  10,  1893,  the  court 
ordered  an  addition  made  of  about  200  acres  on  the  west, 
from  Muncy  Creek  Township.  This  gave  the  borough  an 
increase  of  500  inhabitants.  Surrounded  by  an  exceedingly 
rich  agricultural  country,  and  noted  for  its  beautiful  loca- 
tion, historic  associations  and  adjacent  mountain  scenery, 
Muncy  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant, healthy  and  attractive  boroughs  in  the  county.  By  the 
census  of  1890  it  was  credited  with  a  population  of  1,295, 
but  the  recent  addition  increased  it  to  fully  1,800.  At  the 
present  time  its  population  is  about  2,000.  It  is  touched  by 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad.  There  is  consider- 
able manufacturing  within  its  borders,  and  it  is  the  seat  of 
the  Lycoming  County  Normal  School,  a  well  managed  and 
pro.sperous  institution. 

Jersey  Shore.  About  1 800  Reuben  or  Thomas  Manning — 
it  is  not  definitely  known  which — laid  out  a  town  and  offered 
lots  for  sale.  The  nucleus  of  a  settlement  had  been  formed 
ere  this,  but  it  grew  slowly.  It  was  then  Lycoming  Town- 
ship. Opposite  the  settlement  was  Long  Island,  a  large 
body  of  land  lying  in  the  river  and  noted  as  an  important 
point  in  Indian  annals.  At  that  time  the  island  was  owned 
by  Thomas  Forster,  an  uncle  of  Reuben  Manning.  As  the 
settlement  grew  it  came  to  be  called  the  "  Jersey  Shore,"  by 
the  residents  in  Nippenose  Bottom,  because  Manning  and 
Forster  were  from  Essex  County,  New  Jersey.  The  place 
was  named  Waynesburg  in  1805,  but  the  name  applied  to  it 
in  derision  had  become  so  firmly  fixed  that  it  could  not  be 
effaced,  and  when  it  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, March  15,  1826,  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  "  it  shall 
be  called  and  styled  the  borough  of  Jersey  Shore."     That 
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legalized  the  title  by  which  it  is  known  at  the  present  day. 
In  1828  Long  Island  was  annexed  to  the  borough  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  but  owing  to  some  dissatisfaction  arising  a 
few  years  afterwards,  it  was  detached  and  annexed  to  Nip- 
penose  Township,  where  it  still  remains.  May  6,  1854,  a 
portion  of  Porter  Township  was  annexed  to  the  borough  by 
act  of  the  Legislature.  In  18S5  fifty-seven  acres  more,  on 
the  north-western  side,  were  annexed.  The  last  and  largest 
addition  was  made  June  10,  1891,  by  decree  of  court.  It 
embraced  465  acres,  and  took  in  the  cemetery,  the  railroad 
station,  machine  shops  and  the  village  which  had  grown  up 
around  them,  called  "  The  Junction  " — because  of  the  union 
of  the  Fall  Brook  and  Beech  Creek  railroads  at  this  point. 
The  census  of  1890  gave  the  borough  1,853  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  442  over  1880;  but  by  the  addition  of  1891  — 
after  the  last  census  was  taken — fully  600  more  were  added, 
making  the  population  about  2,500.  The  census  of  1900, 
therefore,  will  show  about  3,000  inhabitants,  as  the  railroad 
interests  have  given  the  town  quite  an  impetus. 

Hughesville.  The  ground  on  which  this  borough  stands 
was  purchased  by  Jeptha  Hughes  March  23,  18 16.  Soon 
afterwards  he  laid  out  a  town  and  it  immediately  took  the 
name  of  "  Hughesburg."  July  i,  1820,  he  sold  the  entire 
plot  to  Daniel  Harrold.  The  town  grew  very  slowly  for  a 
long  time,  and  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  it  ever 
amounting  to  much.  Early  in  1852  a  movement  was  started 
to  have  the  town  incorporated.  This  was  accomplished  by 
legislative  enactment  April  23,  1852.  The  act  required  it 
to  be  called  and  styled  "  the  borough  of  Hughesville." 
Since  the  original  town  plot  was  made  by  Jeptha  Hughes, 
the  limits  have  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time  by  additions 
of  territory.  Its  growth  has  been  steady  and  substantial, 
being  fostered  by  several  furniture  manufacturing  industries, 
and  other  branches  of  trade.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  rich 
agricultural  valley  of  Muncy,  and  has  an  outlet  both  north 
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and  south  by  the  "VVilliamsport  and  North  Branch  Railroad. 
The  census  of  1890  gave  it  a  population  of  1,358,  an  in- 
crease of  459  over  the  returns  of  1880. 

Montoiirsville .  This  borough,  located  on  the  east  side  of 
Loyalsock  Creek,  is  built  on  ground  which  has  been  con- 
spicuous in  history  from  the  earliest  times.  In  1768  a  grant 
of  880  acres  was  made  to  Andrew  Montour  by  the  Proprie- 
tary government  as  a  recognition  of  his  services  as  an  in- 
terpreter and  guide.  He  was  half  French  and  half  Indian. 
At  one  time  his  mother,  the  famous  Madame  Montour,  lived 
here,  and  was  visited  by  Count  Zinzendorf,  the  Moravian 
missionary,  September  30,  1742.  This  fine  grant  of  land 
was  sold  by  Andrew  Montour  in  1771  to  Robert  Lettes 
Hooper,  and  it  has  since  passed  through  many  hands.  It  is 
claimed  that  John  Else  was  the  first  permanent  white  settler 
here  in  the  autumn  of  1797.  Gen.  John  Burrows  purchased 
500  acres  of  the  Montour  tract  in  1813,  for  ;^9,50o,  and  soon 
afterwards  built  a  mill  and  made  other  improvements. 
About  1820  he  laid  out  a  town  and  commenced  selling  lots. 
But  the  growth  of  the  place  was  slow.  By  act  of  Assembly 
approved  February  19,  1850,  it  was  incorporated  as  the 
borough  of  Montoursville,  taking  its  name  from  Andrew 
Montour.  The  area  of  the  borough  is  1,365  acres.  It  ex- 
tends from  a  mile  north  of  the  town  to  the  river,  and  far 
enough  eastward  to  take  in  the  splendid  farm  once  owned 
by  Governor  Shulze.  In  1890  the  population  was  1,278, 
the  increase  having  been  but  105  in  ten  years. 

Picture  Rocks.  This  pretty  little  borough  is  situated  on 
Big  Muncy  Creek,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  nearly  due 
north  from  Hughesville.  In  the  fall  of  1848  the  ground 
was  cleared  by  A.  R.  Sprout  and  Amos  Burrows,  and  a  set- 
tlement started.  Other  families  soon  followed  and  the  work 
of  building  a  town  was  rapidly  pushed.  Mechanical  indus- 
tries were  started,  among  them  being  the  first  sash,  door 
and  blind  factory  in  the  county.     The  original  settlers  were 
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industrious  and  thrifty,  and  were  particularly  noted  for  their 
sobriety.  The  manufacture  of  furniture  is  carried  on  largely, 
and  there  are  several  other  industries  in  the  town.  It  was 
incorporated  September  27,  1875,  by  the  court,  and  named 
Picture  Rocks,  because  of  the  rude  Indian  pictures  found 
painted  on  the  high  rocks  overlooking  the  creek  by  the 
first  settlers.  The  site  was  a  favorite  place  of  resort  by  the 
Monsey  Indians  who  once  inhabited  the  valley,  and  this 
"picture  writing"  was  doubtless  the  work  of  their  hands. 
It  has  long  since  been  effaced.  The  borough  is  an  attract- 
ive place,  an  air  of  neatness  pervades  every  street,  and  the 
surrounding  scenery  is  bold  and  picturesque.  No  licensed 
saloons  are  allowed.  According  to  the  census  of  1890  it 
had  510  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  189  over  1880.  A  rail- 
road runs  through  it. 

DuBoistotvji,  named  after  John  DuBois,  stands  on  historic 
ground,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Lycoming  Creek.  Andrew  Culbertson,  an  adventure- 
some and  hardy  pioneer,  settled  here  as  early  as  1773,  made 
an  improvement,  erected  a  rude  saw  and  grist  mill.  During 
the  Indian  troubles  which  followed  in  1778  he  was  obliged 
to  fly,  when  his  improvements  were  burned.  After  the  war 
he  returned,  renewed  his  improvements  and  rebuilt  his  mill. 
He  died  about  1797.  The  "Culbertson  place,"  as  it  was 
called,  languished  until  1852,  when  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  was  commenced  by  John  DuBois  and  others  on  a 
large  scale,  and  was  continued  for  several  years.  A  town 
grew  up  and  evinced  signs  of  thrift  and  prosperity.  At 
January  sessions,  1878,  the  citizens  petitioned  the  court  to 
have  their  village  incorporated,  and  their  prayer  was  granted 
on  the  14th  of  October  of  the  same  year  by  the  court  en- 
tering a  decree  incorporating  "  the  borough  of  DuBois- 
town."  Situated  on  high  ground,  a  fine  view  of  the  river 
and  the  western  part  of  the  city  of  Williamsport  is  afforded. 
The  mountain  scenery  is  wild  and  romantic.     The  Linden 
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branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad — used  ex- 
clusively for  freight — runs  through  it.  In  1890  it  had  a 
population  of  697,  an  increase  of  only  35  over  1880. 

Salladasburg,  located  on  Larry's  Creek,  five  miles  from 
its  mouth,  was  founded  by  Capt.  Jacob  P.  Sallade  in  1837. 
He  laid  out  lots,  built  a  church,  and  made  other  improve- 
ments. It  now  comprises  a  number  of  small  stores,  one 
hotel,  grist  mill  and  large  tannery,  and  three  churches.  A 
movement  to  have  the  town  incorporated  was  started  in 
1883,  but,  owing  to  opposition,  it  was  not  accomplished  till 
January  12,  1884,  when  the  court  entered  a  decree  directing 
its  incorporation  as  "  the  borough  of  Salladasburg,"  chang- 
ing the  spelling  of  the  name  slightly  from  that  of  its 
founder.  The  ground  on  which  it  is  built  was  taken  from 
Mifflin  Township.  March  7,  1887,  Bernhard  Sellrnger  pe- 
titioned the  court  to  have  his  farm  annexed  to  the  borough, 
and  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month  the  court  granted  his 
prayer.  Salladasburg  is  one  of  the  youngest  boroughs  in 
the  county.  By  the  census  of  1890  it  was  shown  to  have  a 
population  of  374,  an  increase  of  62  over  the  returns  of 
1880. 

South  Williamsport.  Practically  this  borough  is  a  part  of 
the  city,  only  being  separated  from  it  by  the  river.  It  lies 
on  a  plateau  on  the  north  side  of  Bald  Eagle  Mountain,  and 
it  has  been  of  rapid  growth.  At  an  early  day  a  small  vil- 
lage grew  up  along  Hagerman's  Run,  and  was  called  Rock- 
town,  on  account  of  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground.  When 
the  proposition  was  made  to  have  the  town  incorporated 
there  was  some  opposition  evinced  by  residents  of  Arm- 
strong living  some  distance  away  from  the  place,  because 
the  territory  would  be  taken  from  their  township,  but  all 
objections  were  overruled  and  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1886,  the  court  directed  that  "  Rocktown,  Billman  and  vi- 
cinity," should  be  incorporated  as  "  the  borough  of  South 
Williamsport."  The  borough  of  DuBoistown  bounds  it  on 
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the  west.  Manufacturing  has  been  the  principal  factor  in 
building  up  the  new  borough,  although  many  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  city  prefer  to  reside  there  on  account  of  less 
taxes  and  other  expense.  By  the  census  of  1890  the  popu- 
lation was  2,900,  and  it  is  probably  over  3,200  at  this  time. 

Mo7itgomery.  This  borough  owes  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment to  mechanical  industry.  Planing  mills  and  the  ma- 
chine shops  started  in  1870  were  the  prime  factors  in  mak- 
ing Montgomery  what  it  is  to-day.  The  early  history  of 
the  site  and  its  surroundings  cannot  be  given  in  the  scope  of 
this  paragraph,  but  the  fact  can  be  stated  that  the  territory 
on  which  the  borough  is  built  was  taken  from  Clinton  Town- 
ship, and  that  it  was  incorporated  by  decree  of  court  dated 
March  27,  1887.  It  is  named  after  R.  B.  Montgomery,  who 
is  the  owner  of  valuable  real  estate  within  the  limits;  and 
it  is  not  only  the  youngest,  but  one  of  the  most  thrifty 
boroughs  in  the  county.  Two  railroads,  the  Philadelphia 
and  Erie  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  run  through 
the  town.  The  fine,  rich  agricultural  district  known  as 
Black  Hole  Valley  partly  surrounds  the  borough,  and  the 
Muncy  Hills  and  Penny  Hill  add  to  its  charms  in  the  way 
of  beautiful  scenery.  The  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1890,  was  "jyj,  an  increase  of  364  over  the  report  for 
1880,  or  almost  double. 

CHURCHES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Immanuel's  Lutheran  was'  the  first  church  organization 
to  erect  a  building  for  public  worship  within  the  territory 
afterwards  embraced  in  the  bounds  of  Lycoming  County. 
Henry  Shoemaker  conveyed  the  land  by  deed  dated  April 
5,  1 79 1,  and  the  building  was  commenced  at  once.  It  was 
a  log  structure,  capable  of  seating  600  persons.  Its  cen- 
tennial was  commemorated  July  23,  1891,  when  Rev.  J.  M. 
Steck  delivered  an  interesting  historical  address.  This 
church  organization  is  still  in  existence,  but  the  present 
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building  is  the  third  that  has  been  erected.     It  stands  at. 
what  is  known  as  Clarkstown,  Muncy  Creek  Township. 

As  early  as  1791 — probably  earlier — the  Friends  held 
meetings  at  the  house  of  Samuel  Wallis  (now  Halls),  and  a 
log  Meeting  House  was  built  by  Wallis  soon  afterwards  at 
what  is  now  Pennsdale.  He  owned  what  were  known  at 
that  time  as  the  Muncy  Farms,  comprising  about  7,000 
acres,  and  they  constituted  the  centre  of  the  Quaker  settle- 
ment. Many  prominent  Friends  from  Philadelphia  attended 
meeting  here  and  preached.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1795  Hon.  James  Wilson,  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  was  present  at  one  of  the  meetings. 
He  was  on  a  visit  to  Samuel  Wallis,  with  whom  he  was  as- 
sociated in  land  speculation. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  Presbyterian  society  existed 
among  the  Scotch-Irish  settlers  at  the  mouth  of  Lycoming 
Creek  as  early  as  1786.  Rev.  Isaac  Grier  visited  the  settle- 
ment June  22,  1792,*  as  a  missionary,  and  on  the  24th  he 
preached  at  the  house  of  William  Hepburn.  It  stood  at 
what  is  now  the  foot  of  Park  Street,  WilHamsport.  June 
19,  1793,  Grier  received  a  call  from  the  societies  at  Great 
Island,  Pine  Creek  and  Lycoming ;  October  2d,  following, 
he  accepted,  and  in  April,  1794,  he  was  installed.  Doubt- 
less the  first  church  at  Lycoming  (Newberry)  was  built 
about  this  time.  Like  all  the  church  buildings  of  the  time, 
it  was  constructed  of  logs,  and  for  many  years  Presbyte- 
rians and  others  residing  in  Williamsport  went  there  to  wor- 
ship. This  primitive  building  was  burned  in  18 16,  when  a 
better  one  was  erected  of  stone.  The  present  building  is 
the  fourth. 

A  Methodist  Episcopal  society  was  formed  in  the  autumn 
of  1 79 1  at  the  log  house  of  Amariah  Sutton,  which  stood 
on  the  east  side  of  Lycoming  Creek,  now  marked  by  the 
red  barn  of  the  Hon.  R.  J.   C.  Walker,  West  Fourth  and 

*  Vide  Hist.  Lycoming  County,  p.  388. 
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Oliver  streets,  Williamsport.  Northumberland  circuit  was 
formed  in  1791,  and  Richard  Parriott  and  Lewis  Browning 
were  the  ministers  in  charge.  Preaching  was  first  held  at  the 
Sutton  house.  As  early  as  March  20,  1776,  Sutton  con- 
veyed *  one  acre  and  a  quarter  of  ground  to  trustees  of  the 
Lycoming  congregation,  in  consideration  of  five  shillings, 
"  for  a  meeting  house,  burial  place  and  school  house."  This 
lot  was  at  the  corner  of  West  Fourth  and  Cemetery  streets, 
Williamsport.  W^hen  the  first  church  was  erected  here  is 
unknown,  as  the  records  have  been  lost,  but  it  must  have 
been  about  the  time  the  Presbyterian  church  on  the  west 
side  of  Lycoming  was  built.  There  the  Methodist  congre- 
gation worshiped  for  many  years,  or  until  the  removal  to 
Pine  Street  about  1832. 

The  original  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Stone  Church," 
in  Brady  Township,  is  believed  to  have  been  built  as  early 
as  1795.  It  was  where  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  first 
worshiped  when  the  territory  was  in  Washington  Township, 
and  the  tradition  is  that  the  Rev.  Hugh  Morrison  organized  a 
congregation  there  as  early  as  1787.  Owing  to  dissensions 
in  the  congregation,  the  church  and  ground  w^ere  sold  to 
the  Lutherans  sometime  between  1830  and  1840,  and  they 
still  own  it. 

After  the  erection  of  the  county  other  churches  were 
soon  built.  The  first  one  built  in  Muncy  was  the  Episco- 
pal. It  was  erected  in  1797.  Rev.  Caleb  Hopkins  was  the 
first  man  to  appear  and  hold  religious  services  for  this  de- 
nomination in  a  barn.  Afterwards  he  held  services  in  Im- 
manuel's  Lutheran  until  a  building  was  erected. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  there  were  only  six  churches  in  the 
county  one  hundred  years  ago.  Now  there  are  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven,  over  forty  of  which  are  found  in  the  city  of 
Williamsport.      Upper    Fairfield    has   the  largest    number 


*  Vide  Deed  Book  V,  p.  385,  Register  and  Recorder's  office. 
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(seven)  of  any  of  the  townships,  and  McNett,  Porter  and 
Susquehanna  have  none.  The  other  townships  range  in 
number  from  one  to  five. 

SCHOOLS. 

When  the  county  was  formed  there  was  no  pubhc  school 
system,  and  the  only  schools  were  a  few  conducted  on  the 
"subscription  plan"  by  old-time  schoolmasters.  They 
were  few  and  were  only  kept  open  about  three  months  in 
the  winter.  The  first  enumeration  of  taxable  inhabitants, 
made  in  January,  1796,  informs  us  of  the  presence  of  a 
few  schoolmasters.  Old  Lycoming  Township  returned 
Robert  Young  and  Samuel  Reed  ;  Loyalsock,  Caleb  Bayley ; 
Muncy,  James  Kitely. 

When  Jaysburg  and  Williamsport  were  contending  for  the 
county  seat,  Jacob  Latcha,  of  the  former  place,  conveyed 
lot  No.  133  to  trustees  for  five  shillings,  August  13,  1796, 
for  an  "  English  school  house."  Not  to  be  outdone  by  this 
liberal  offer,  Michael  Ross  set  aside  sufficient  ground  in 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  court  house  square  for  a 
school  house,  and  a  log  building  was  erected  thereon,  and 
there  the  first  schools  were  taught. 

James  Kitely  was  the  first  teacher  of  any  prominence  in 
the  county.  He  was  an  English  Quaker  and  lived  at  what 
is  now  Pennsdale.  Before  the  county  was  formed  he  was 
teaching  school  and  followed  the  same  profession  long  after- 
wards. Mr.  Kitely  was  noted  for  his  piety  and  success  in 
imparting  instruction,  and  his  name  was  long  held  in  grate- 
ful remembrance  by  his  early  pupils. 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  education  in  Lycoming 
County  one  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  on  this  slender  founda- 
tion the  present  magnificent  system  has  been  built. 

The  next  step  forward  was  the  establishment  of  the  Wil- 
liamsport Academy  by  act  of  April  2,  181 1,  which  appro- 
priated ;$2,ooo  to  aid  in  its  construction.     The  balance  re- 
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quired  was  raised  by  private  subscription.  The  act  appro- 
priating $2,000  contained  a  clause  requiring  that  a  number 
of  poor  children,  not  exceeding  five,  should  be  taught  there 
without  charge.  This  was  in  consideration  of  state  aid.  The 
Academy  was  continued  up  to  1835.  Many  eminent  educa- 
tors were  employed  during  that  time,  and  there  many  of  the 
early  and  leading  citizens  of  Williamsport  received  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  branches. 

The  Academy,  after  the  passage  of  the  common  school 
law,  in  1834,  soon  afterwards  ceased  to  be  used  for  school 
purposes,  and  in  1839  ^^  ^^^^  purchased  by  John  B.  Hall. 
It  still  stands  as  a  landmark  of  early  times,  and  adjoins  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Hall,  West  Third  Street.  It  can  easily  be 
recognized,  because  it  is  octagonal  in  form. 

With  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  old  Acad- 
emy, the  trustees  purchased  a  lot  of  ground  elsewhere  and 
erected  a  brick  building  thereon.  This  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  present  flourishing  institution  of  learning  widely 
known  as  Dickinson  Seminary. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  common  school  law,  education 
has  made  commendable  progress  in  Williamsport.  For 
1894-5  Superintendent  Transeau  reports  99  schools  and  99 
teachers;  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  4,855.  There 
are  sixteen  school  buildings,  the  estimated  value  of  which  is 
$290,000.  The  High  School  building,  the  finest  of  all,  is 
valued  at  $54,000. 

In  1868  the  school  board  passed  a  resolution  to  elect  a 
city  superintendent  of  schools,  according  to  the  act  of  1867. 
On  the  6th  of  June,  1868,  Rev.  A.  R.  Home  was  elected. 
There  were  only  forty-two  schools  then.  In  June,  1872,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Prof  J.  F.  Davis.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  he  resigned  and  was  succeeded  in  September  by 
Prof.  M.  N.  Horton.  June,  1875,  he  was  succeeded  by  Prof. 
Samuel  Transeau,  the  present  incumbent.  When  he  took 
charge  there  were  fifty-four  schools ;  now  there  are  ninety- 
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nine,  an  increase  of  forty-five!  In  his  nineteen  years  of  ser- 
vice he  has  seen  the  enrollment  of  pupils  increase  from  3,503 
in  1876  to  4,855  in  1894. 

The  common  schools  of  the  county  have  kept  pace  with 
those  of  the  city,  and  to-day  they  are  noted  for  their  good 
management  and  efficiency  under  the  superintendency  of  J. 
G.  Becht.  From  his  last  annual  report  it  is  learned  that 
there  are  233  school  houses  in  the  county,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  12,440.  There  were  9,882  pupils  enrolled. 
Number  of  male  teachers,  109;  female,  173;  total,  282. 

The  Lycoming  County  Normal  School,  one  of  the  recog- 
nized leading  educational  institutions  of  the  county,  was 
organized  at  Montoursville  in  the  spring  of  1870.  It  made 
steady  progress  until  1877,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to 
remove  to  Muncy,  where  a  more  commodious  building  could 
be  obtained.  This  school  has  proved  of  great  advantage  to 
teachers,  and  has  been  well  patronized  by  them.  It  is  still 
in  successful  operation. 

In  this  compendium  it  is  impossible  to  notice  many 
other  schools,  private  as  well  as  public,  or  to  make  reference 
to  agriculture  and  manufactures ;  but  enough  has  been 
briefly  noticed  to  show  the  wonderful  advancement  Lycom- 
ing County  has  made  since  her  organization  in  1795. 


GREAT  FLOODS  IN  THE  RIVER. 


HEIGHT   OF   WATER   IN  RECENT   YEARS— EX- 
TENT OF  WATER-SHED— RAINFALLS. 


MANY  great  floods  have  occurred  in  the  Susquehanna 
River  and  its  branches  during  a  period  of  over  two 
hundred  years.  The  first  record  we  have  was  in  February, 
1692,  preserved  in  early  reminiscences  of  what  is  now 
Lancaster  County.  At  McCall's  Ferry  the  river  was  re- 
ported to  have  risen  sixty  feet. 

1 73 1,  February  12. — "Last  week  we  had  the  greatest 
freshet  since  thirty-nine  (1692)  years  ago." — Mean. 

1733,  "February  17,  Wednesday. — Great  flood  in  all  the 
rivers  of  Pennsylvania." — Hazsard. 

1737,  January  28. — "  Water  three  feet  higher  than  it  was 
in  the  fresh  of  1733." — Hazzard. 

1744. — A  great  flood  occurred  this  year  according  to  tra- 
dition, but  the  date  has  not  been  preserved. 

1758. — Another  great  flood  occurred  this  year,  but  no 
date  has  been  preserved. 

1762,  January  7. — "On  Saturday  and  Sunday  we  had 
a  violent  north-east  storm,  which,  with  the  sudden  thaw  for 
some  days  before,  occasioned  prodigious  freshets." — Old 
Records. 

1772. — This  year  a  great  freshet  occurred,  but,  like  the 
previous  ones,  we  have  no  date.  A  tradition  existed  among 
the  Indians  that  a  great  flood  occurred  every  fourteen  years, 
which  held  good  four  times  in  succession. 

1784,  March  15, — "Sunday  morning  the  river  rose  into 
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a  flood  exceeding  all  degrees  ever  before  known.  It  swept 
away  about  150  houses  [at  Wyoming],  with  all  the  provis- 
ions, house  furniture,  farming  tools  and  cattle,  and  gave  but 
just  opportunity  for  the  inhabitants  to  fly  for  their  lives  to 
the  high  ground.  By  this  calamity  one  thousand  persons 
were  left  destitute." — Memorial  of  Robert  Martin  a7id  John 
Franklin  to  Executive  Council,  Pennsylvania  Archives,  sec- 
ond Series,  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  636. 

1786,  October  5. — A  heavy  rain  commenced  this  day  and 
grew  more  violent  the  next.  The  river  rose  rapidly  and 
soon  endangered  Northumberland  and  Sunbury;  it  over- 
flowed its  banks  and  carried  everything  before  it.  The 
water  rose  one  foot  in  an  hour  during  the  forenoon  of  Fri- 
day. The  situation  at  Sunbury  was  alarming.  Shamoking 
Creek  and  a  "  gut "  from  the  river  caused  the  town  to  be 
situated  on  an  island.  Escape  was  impossible.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  the  water  was  up  to  the  first  story 
of  many  of  the  houses.  Canoes  took  the  occupants  from 
the  upper  windows.  A  few  acres  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
on  which  there  were  three  or  four  houses,  showed  dry  land. 
The  register  and  recorder  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  house, 
and  it  was  feared  that  the  records  of  the  county  would  be 
lost.  The  town  of  Northumberland  suffered  considerable 
loss.  A  ferry  house  on  the  Point  was  carried  away.  The 
farmers  along  the  river  and  creeks  sustained  great  damage 
b)^  the  loss  of  fences,  barns,  outhouses,  &c. — History  West 
Branch  Valley,  edition  of  18 ^y,  p.  J2/. 

This  flood  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  a  phenomenal 
downpour,  much  like  the  flood  of  June  i,  1889.  We  have 
no  record  of  the  stage  of  the  river  in  what  is  now  Lycom- 
ing County,  for  the  flood  occurred  nine  years  before  the 
county,  or  Williamsport,  were  laid  out.  This  flood  is  known 
in  history  as  the  "  great  pumpkin  flood,"  because  so  many 
pumpkins  were  carried  down  stream. 

George  A.  Snyder  noted  in  his  reminiscences  (1843): 
10 
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"  There  has  since  been  no  flood  so  great  as  that  was.  The 
whole  Isle  of  Queue  was  submerged  with  the  exception  of 
about  one  acre  of  the  highest  part." 

1787,  October  ist. — "General  flood  in  the  Susque- 
hanna."— Miner  s  History  of  Wyoming. 

1800,  April. — "  The  winter  has  been  an  exceedingly  open 
one,  equaled  only  by  the  winter  of  1777-8.  The  floods 
this  spring  have  been  unusually  large ;  the  principal  one 
was  after  a  heavy,  continued  rain  of  three  days  and  three 
nights." — Old  Record.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  another 
phenomenal  storm. 

1804,  April  23d. — "A  very  great  fresh  in  the  Susque- 
hanna, occasioned  by  the  heavy  rain  the  past  week." — Lan- 
caster paper. 

1810,  November  20th. — "The  river  very  high;  highest 
for  many  years." — Williamsport  Gazette. 

1 8 14,  August. — "Heavy  flood  in  the  Susquehanna,  oc- 
casioning much  damage  along  the  stream." — History  West 
Branch  Valley,  edition  18 ^y,  p.  ^25. 

18 17,   "  Great  flood  in   the   Susquehanna  last 

week." —  Williamsport  Gazette. 

1824,  July  20th. — "The  water  rose  higher  than  is  recol- 
lected by  the  oldest  inhabitant." — Gazette. 

1 83 1,  March  5th. — "Great  flood  in  the  Susquehanna." 
Seven  floods  are  mentioned  in  the  Gazette  this  year. 

1832,  July  4th. — "Great  flood  in  the  Susquehanna." — 
Gazette.  An  unusual  time  of  the  year,  it  would  seem,  for  a 
flood. 

1834,  May  17th. — "A  destructive  flood  in  the  river." — 
Gazette. 

1837,  February  12th. — "A  very  heavy  flood." — Old  Diary. 

1847,  October  9th. — "The  highest  flood  I  ever  saw  in 
this  river." — Old  Diary. 

1853,  February  7th. — "  Great  flood  in  Central  Pennsylva- 
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nia.  The  storm  was  unprecedented,  and  its  violence  more 
than  usually  destructive." — Old  Diary. 

1 86i,  September  28th. — "The  highest  flood  since  1847. 
Water  up  to  the  United  States  Hotel,  Williamsport,  and 
eighteen  inches  deep  on  the  towing  path." — Old  Diary. 

1865,  March  17th. — This  great  flood,  known  in  history 
as  the  "  St.  Patrick's  Day  flood,"  was  the  greatest,  up  to  that 
time,  known  to  the  people  of  Williamsport.  Previous  to 
this  the  flood  of  1847  was  the  greatest  of  which  any  record 
had  been  preserved.  It  filled  many  cellars  and  injured  a 
number  of  dwellings,  but  the  water  did  not  cross  Third 
Street.  Market  Square  was  only  navigable  on  the  south 
side.  It  was  caused  simply  by  heavy  rains.  The  flood  of 
1865,  however,  exceeded  all  previous  inundations.  For 
three  days  before  the  17th  of  March,  1865,  the  temperature 
of  the  weather  had  been  almost  to  summer  heat,  the  ther- 
mometer marking  60°  much  of  the  time.  There  was  a 
heavy  body  of  snow  on  the  ground,  it  being,  in  many  places 
in  the  hills,  four  feet  deep.  Under  the  warm  sun  it  dissolved 
rapidly,  all  the  small  streams  suddenly  became  swollen,  and 
pouring  their  torrents  into  the  river,  caused  it  to  rise  rapidly, 
Thursday  night  a  heavy  rain  set  in,  and  for  three  or  four 
hours  it  poured  down  without  cessation.  By  daylight  all 
the  lower  part  of  the  city  was  under  water,  and  it  continued 
to  rise  all  day.  Three  spans  of  the  river  bridge  were  car- 
ried away  in  the  morning,  and  as  they  went  down  on  the 
current  a  span  of  the  railroad  bridge  was  carried  along,  thus 
severing  all  telegraphing  communication.  On  Fourth  Street, 
between  Mulberry  and  Academy,  the  water  was  four  feet 
deep ;  corner  of  Academy  and  Fourth,  five  feet  ten  inches. 
The  basement  of  the  court  house  was  filled  with  water. 
The  loss  sustained  by  merchants  was  heavy.  Lumbermen 
suffered  greatly  by  having  their  mills  damaged  and  lumber 
carried  away,  but  strange  to  say,  the  boom  escaped  with 
very  little  injury.     Fully  nine-tenths  of  the  city  was  under 
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water.     The  highest  point  reached  by  the  flood  was  28  feet 

2  inches  *  above  low  water  mark,  being  4  feet  i  inch  above 
the  flood  of  1847.  This  served  as  high  water  mark  for 
twenty-four  years ! 

1889,  June  1st. — For  the  period  which  intervened  between 
1865  and  1889  there  were  many  floods  in  the  river,  but  all 
fell  short  of  reaching  the  height  of  the  St.  Patrick's  Day 
flood  of  1865,  and  the  people  began  to  regard  that  as  the 
greatest  that  ever  would  be  reached.  But  they  were  doomed 
to  be  sadly  disappointed.  Two  or  three  days  before  the 
close  of  May,  1889,  a  rain  storm  set  in  from  the  south-west, 
which  gradually  increased  in  violence  until  the  31st.     From 

3  P.  M.,  May  30th,  to  4  P.  M.,  June  ist,  7.01  inches  of  water 
fell;  and  from  S  P.  M.,  May  31st,  to  4  A.  M.,  June  ist,  the 
rain-fall  was  4  inches.  This  tremendous  downpour — which 
was  phenomenal  in  every  respect — caused  an  inundation  of 
the  West  Branch  Valley  greater  than  ever  was  known. 
The  entire  water-shed  above  Williamsport,  embracing  about 
6,000  square  miles,  poured  its  drainage  into  the  river  rapidly 
and  it  soon  became  a  raging  torrent.  At  Williamsport  the 
flood  attained  a  height  of  33  feet  i  inch  about  9  o'clock  P. 
M.,  June  1st,  or  4  feet  11  inches  higher  than  in  1865.  Fully 
three-fourths  of  Lock  Haven,  Jersey  Shore,  Williamsport, 
Muncy  and  Montgomery  were  under  water  from  two  to  ten 
feet,  and  it  was  over  four  months  before  all  brick  houses 
were  thoroughly  dried  out..  There  was  about  four  feet  of 
water  in  the  corridor  of  the  court  house,  and  at  the  Market 
Street  railroad  crossing  it  was  four  feet  deep.  All  the  river 
bridges  from  Keating  to  Northumberland,  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  at  Queen's  Run,  were  carried  away  or  so  badly 
damaged  as  to  be  impassable.  The  boom  at  Lock  Haven 
broke  and  40,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in  the  log  went  adrift. 

*  Wes^  Branch  Bulletin,  April  15,  1865,  Other  accounts  have  placed  the 
height  of  the  water  one  foot  lower,  but  as  the  Bulletin  of  that  date  contains  a 
carefully  written  account  of  the  flood,  its  report  is  more  likely  to  be  correct. 
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The  WilHamsport  boom  also  broke  and  200,000,000  feet  of 
logs  were  carried  away,  besides  immense  quantities  of  manu- 
factured lumber,  and  sev^eral  saw  mills.  Farms  and  crops 
along  the  river  were  ruined ;  houses,  barns,  fences,  mills 
were  leveled,  and  in  many  instances  totally  destroyed. 
When  the  waters  receded  a  scene  of  desolation  was  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  which  beggars  description.  A  large 
number  of  bridges  were  destroyed  which  entailed  a  heavy 
loss  on  the  county,  and  the  railroads  suffered  heavily. 
Much  destitution  was  caused  in  WilHamsport  among  the 
poor,  but  a  large  relief  fund  was  speedily  raised,  and  all 
men  who  could  work  were  given  employment  at  cleaning 
up  the  city.  The  result  was  that  no  great  suffering  occurred, 
and  in  a  year's  time  WilHamsport  had  so  far  recovered  her 
normal  condition  that  a  stranger  coming  into  the  city  scarcely 
recognized  that  she  had  been  such  a  sufferer  by  water. 
About  fifty  lives  were  lost  by  drowning,  mostly  within  the 
limits  of  the  county.  The  losses  in  the  entire  West  Branch 
Valley  were  enormous,  being  roughly  estimated  at  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 

1894,  May  2 1st. — The  next  great  inundation  occurred  on 
this  date.  The  storm  conditions  were  much  the  same  as  in 
1889,  the  rain  belt  embracing  the  entire  water-shed  of  the 
West  Branch  region.  On  the  19th  rain  commenced  falling 
heavily  at  intervals,  and  on  Sunday,  the  20th,  over  three 
and  a  half  inches  fell.  This  was  the  culmination  of  the 
great  storm.  At  midnight,  Sunday,  the  river  marked  22 
feet  above  low  water  mark;  Monday  morning,  the  21st,  the 
water  was  on  Third  Street  about  the  court  house,  and  it 
continued  to  rise  steadily  until  4  P.  M.,  when  it  became  sta- 
tionary at  31  feet  i  inch,  or  two  feet  less  than  the  great 
flood  of  June  i,  1889.  It  remained  at  this  height  until 
dusk,  when  it  began  slowly  to  recede,  and  by  Tuesday 
morning  it  had  fallen  five  feet. 

Although   a  large  portion  of  the  city  was  under  water, 
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the  losses  were  much  less  than  those  of  1889.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  water  rose  slowly,  and  as  warning  was  given  by- 
ringing  the  bells  Sunday  morning,  merchants  and  others  re- 
moved their  goods  to  places  of  safety,  and  housekeepers 
lifted  their  carpets  and  placed  their  furniture  in  upper  stories. 
However,  after  the  terrible  experiences  of  1889,  there  was 
great  excitement  among  the  people,  but  no  lives  were  lost. 
Great  damage  was  done  to  the  lumber  yards,  mills, 
houses,  sidewalks  and  manufactories.  The  gas  and  electric 
light  plants  were  submerged,  throwing  the  city  into  dark- 
ness ;  street  railway  service  was  broken  and  railroad  com- 
munication interrupted ;  the  daily  papers  had  to  suspend  a 
few  issues,  because  their  presses  were  several  feet  under 
water,  and  the  inconvenience  which  followed  was  great. 
The  splendid  iron  bridges  at  Market  and  Maynard  streets 
were  overthrown,  but  the  wooden  railroad  bridges  at  Linden 
and  the  eastern  end  of  the  city  withstood  the  pressure,  be- 
cause they  were  anchored  with  loaded  coal  cars.  The  great- 
est loss  was  caused  by  the  breaking  of  the  Williamsport 
boom,  which  contained  over  150,000,000  feet  of  logs  ready 
to  be  manufactured.  The  greater  part  of  these  were  carried 
below  and  strewn  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  river  as 
far  away  as  Chesapeake  Bay.  All  the  booms  in  the  river 
from  its  source  were  broken.  The  bridges  at  Jersey  Shore 
and  Muncy  were  destroyed,  including  the  Reading  Railroad 
bridge  at  the  latter  place.  Lycoming  County  suffered  a  loss 
considerably  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  bridges, 
Jersey  Shore  and  .Muncy  were  badly  flooded,  but  their  losses 
fell  below  those  of  1889. 

The  total  rain-fall  for  May,  1894,  was  11.05  inches;  for 
May,  1889,  it  was  9.08  inches,  or  1.7  inches  less.  But  it 
was  the  tremendous  fall  in  a  shorter  space  of  time  that  caused 
the  greater  flood. 

The  accompanying  map  will  give  the  reader  an  intelligent 
idea  of  the  scope  of  country  drained  by  the  West  Branch. 
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The  area  of  this  water-shed,  as  computed  by  George  D. 
Snyder,  city  engineer,  amounts  to  7,020  square  miles.  From 
this  total,  however,  must  be  deducted  the  areas  drained  by 
Chillisquaque,  White  Deer,  Muncy  Creek  and  Loyalsock, 
because  those  streams  empty  into  the  river  below  Williams- 
port  and  their  waters  do  not  affect  it  in  times  of  great  floods. 
The  area  of  the  water-shed  west  of  Williamsport  is  there- 
fore reduced  to  5,800  square  miles.  Mr.  Snyder  has  con- 
structed a  table  showing  not  only  the  estimated  area  in  square 
miles  drained  by  these  streams,  but  the  percentage  of  forest, 
tilled  and  waste  land.     It  is  as  follows: 


WATER-SHED. 

Chillisquaque,  -  -  - 

White  Deer,      -  -  - 

Muncy  Creek,  .  -  - 

Loyalsock,   -     -  -  - 

Nippenose,  -     -  -  - 

Lycoming,    -     -  .  - 

Pine  Creek,       .  -  - 

Bald  Eagle,       -  -  - 

Kettle  Creek,    -  -  - 

Sinnemahoning,  -  - 

Clearfield  Basin,  -  - 


Area  in 
Sq.  Miles. 


220 

270 

240 

490 

160 

400 

1,250 

1,060 

420 

1,010 

1,500 


7,020 


Per  Cent, 
of  Forest. 


15 
15 
30 
40 

25 
20 

25 
20 
40 
30 
15 


24 


Per  Cent. 


Tilled  Land  Waste  Land 


60 
40 
35 
25 
35 
30 
30 
30 
10 

15 
40 


30 


Per  Cent. 


25 
45 
35 
35 
40 

50 
45 
50 
50 

55 
45 


40 


The  7,020  square  miles  represent  about  one-ninth  of  the 
area  of  the  state;  and  the  population  of  this  district  in  1890 
was  324,000,  or  a  fraction  over  46  to  the  square  mile.  The 
footings  of  the  three  right  hand  columns — 24,  30  and  40 — 
represent  the  average  of  forest,  tilled  and  waste  land. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  forests  have  been  largely 
destroyed,  and  the  leaves,  mosses  and  underbrush,  which 
formerly  served  as  absorbents  to  hold  large  quantities  of 
water,  are  annually  consumed  by  forest  fires,  it  is  not  strange, 
when  there  is  a  sudden  thaw  of  heavy  snows,  or  phenomenal 
downpours  of  rain,  as  in  1865,  1889  and  1894,  there  should 
be  great  floods.     The  hundreds  of  quickly  swollen  tribu- 
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taries — shown  on  the  map  like  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the 
human  system — pour  their  torrents  into  the  river,  this  sud- 
den influx  of  water  causing  a  great  flood.  Had  the  same 
conditions  existed  in  the  period  intervening  between  1784 
and  1847,  there  probably  would  have  been  as  great  floods 
as  those  of  recent  years. 
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The  above  profile  shows  the  fall  of  the  Wi 
down  the  main  river  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  was 
investigating  the  flood  problem. 

The  figures  along  the  horizontal  line  near  the  bottom  of  the  drawing,  running  10,  2 
every  ten  miles  from  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  figures  by  the  side  of  the  short  vertical  li 
representing  the  river,  indicate  the  height  above  sea  level  at  those  points. 

The  figures  along  the  irregular  line,  representing  the  river,  in  decimal  notation,  denote  the  average  fall  of  the  river,  in  feet  per  mile,  at  those 
places.  Thus,  between  Williamsport  and  Muncy  dam  are  the  figures  2.62,  meaning  that  the  average  fall  of  the  river  between  those  two  points  is 
2  62-100  feet,  or  about  31  inches  per  mile.     But  the  greater  part  of  this  fall  occurs  within  two  or  three  miles  below  Loyalsock. 

The  figures  below  the  horizontal  line  on  which  are  marked  the  distances  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  indicate  the  average  fall,  in  feet,  of  the  river 
for  the  distance  between  the  vertical  lines  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  figures.  And  this  average  for  that  portion  of  the  river  extending  from 
"Queen's"  (Quinn's)  Run  to  Williamsport,  is  particularly  significant.  The  average  fall  is  1.59  feet,  or  about  19  inches  per  mile,  for  a  distance  of 
about  thirty  miles.  This  is  such  a  slight  fall  that  it  practically  makes  this  portion  of  the  river  a  large  lake  with  little  current,  into  which  the  waters 
from  the  swiftly  running  creeks — Lycoming,  Pine,  Bald  Eagle,  Sinneraaboning,  etc, — are  poured  much  more  rapidly  than  they  can  flow  away.  The 
result  is  a  huge  volume  of  water,  and  a  sudden  overflow  or  flood.  From  Pine  Creek  west  it  will  be  noticed  how  great  the  fall  is  in  the  river  and 
tributaries  as  they  descend  the  mountains;  and  the  water  comes  faster  than  it  is  carried  away.  From  Muncy  dam  southward  the  fall  increases,  and 
as  the  bay  is  neared  it  becomes  very  pronounced,  averaging  nearly  five  feet  per  mile. 

For  this  profile  and  description  the  publisher  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Pennsylvania  Grit. 
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